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Zacatecas, Capital City of the State bearing its name, with its 38,000 inhabitan- S 
tas, was founded and named by order of Phillip the Second, King of Spain, in 1585. 
Zacatecas is built upon hills, as are so many of the picturesque towns in Mexico, so 
that from many of these a fine view of the surrounding country is obtained. 


Among the many architectural monuments of importance is the ancient parish 
church constructed in 1579, today the Zacatecas Cathedral, where a silver baptis- 
mal fountain may be seen, which is valued at $100,000 pesos. Zacatecas is one of the 
most important silver mining towns in the country. 





Petroleos Mexicanos is proud to present a series of ad- 
vertisements illustrating and describing the principal 
cities in Mexico.—Zacatecas , the city presented today 
is located 825 miles south of El Paso on the Texas bor- 
der, on a splendid new smoothly paved highway. Its 
climate is cool and invigorating. 
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Hespitality keynotes gracicus living in Mex- 


ico... Land of contrast and charm. 









Here you will find romance and excitement; 
sightseeing, resting and relaxing amidst exotic, co- 


lorful surroundings. 


Ycu will experience unforgettable thrills ex- 
plering vestiges of ancient civilizations and when 
shopping in picturesque villages for unbelievably 


beautiful handmade arts and crafts. 


Everywhere ideal, springlike weather, and colonial 
cities with 20th Century conveniences. 


And... travel is so very inexpensive in Mexico. | 
OM iP TE eH! 











Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now 


to visit Mexico... for the gayest, most stimulating, most glorious vacation 


ever! 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 Mexico, City, Mexico 
Cable Address: DI-GE-TUR 














VISITORS 


Carry beck with you the most memorable 





souvenir of your Mexican visit— 


PSubscube to. 
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Project for Tourist Circuit 


around the Mexican Gulf 


MONG the major projects to be realized by 
the administration of President Ruiz Cortines 
is the creation of two extensive tourist ¢ir- 
cuits which will link by land and sea routes 
the countries surrounding the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. Formulated by Carlos Lazo, Minister 
of Communications and Public Works, and defining a 
spirit of international cooperation, this project will 
open new, vast and little known regions to the auto- 
mobile traveler, and thereby produce inealeulable ma- 
terial and cultural benefits not only for Mexico but 
for all the other countries comprising these circuits. 


The geographic position of the mainlands and 
islands surrounding the Gulf of Mexico and the Ca- 
ribbean Sea forms two perfectly defined natural cir- 
cuits which the project initiated by Mexico will with 
time convert into one of the most interesting travel 
itineraries in this hemisphere. The initial of these two 
projects, that of the Gulf of Mexico circuit, extending 
through the south-east of the United States to Cuba 
and Mexico, will be carried out in the near future. 
The second project—linking Mexico with Cuba, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Panama, Costa Riea, Nicaragua, Honduras, El! 
Salvador and Guatemala—will he undertaken upon 
the conclusion of the first. 


The Gulf of Mexico cireuit, with a total exten- 
sion of 6,969 kilometers, comprises the following four 
sections: 1,856 kilometers through the territory of the 
United States, entirely constructed; 3,485 kilometers 
through Mexico, 80% constructed; 1,258 kilometers 
through the Island of Cuba, 90° constructed. These 
overland sections are to be connected over a compara- 
tively short distance of 370 kilometers by sea-routes. 


The following points form the circuit’s section 
in United States territory: Laredo, San Antonio, 
Houston, Beaumont, New Orleans, Mobile, Jacksonvil- 
le, Miami, and Key West. Of the 3,485 kilometers 
comprising the Mexican section of the cireuit 2,799 
are constructed. In other words, upon the completion 
of the remaining 686 kilometers now under construc- 
tion, the traveler by automobile, entering at Nuevo 
Laredo, will be able to tour across the northern and 
central regions of Mexico to Mexico City, and thereon 
southeast to Veracruz, Catemaco, Minatitlan, Villaher- 


mosa, Macuspana, Palenque, Balanedn, Escarcega, 
Champoton, Campeche, Merida, Valladolid and Puei 
to Juarez, at the tip of the Yueatan peninsula, From 
this point he will be ferried across a section of the 
Giulf to the port of La Fé on the southwestern coast 
of Cuba. Thereon he may continue north over a road 
traversing a large portion of the Island of Cuba as 
far as Havana, and again cross by ferry-boat a narrow 
section of the Gulf to Key West. 


The creation of this circuit will enable the tour 
ist from the United States to journey by automobile 
through some of the most spectacular areas on this 
hemisphere. It affords a visit in Havana, a city of 
undeniable charm and historical interest, and a jour- 
ney across the picturesque interior of the Island of 
Cuba. The south-eastern states of Mexico traversed 
by this cireuit contain one of the most interesting ar- 
chaeological zones in the world in the majestic ruins 
of Chichen-Itz4, Uxmal, Palenque, Bonampae and 
Yaxchilin. The natural beauty of the lush tropical 
regions of Chiapas, Campeche, Tabaseo and portions 
of Oaxaca may also be enjoyed along this projected 
route, The cities of Verearuz, Orizaba and Puebla 
along the gorgeously scenic route to Mexico City, each 
offer an abundance of attractions. While the link of 
the Pan American Highway from Mexico City affords 
an exploration of the country’s endlessly varied inte- 
rior regions. 


Since the termination of this circuit requires the 
active cooperation of the countries which are geogra- 
phically and economically bound by it, the project 
launched by Mexico calls for an international treaty 
whereby they will commit themselves to conclude the 
construction of necessary highways within a brief pe- 
riod of time. And since it is quite obvious that every 
country figuring in this circuit will be greatly bene- 
fited by it, the enactment of such a treaty should not 
meet with opposition. 


In launching this project the government of Ruiz 
Cortines it not only proposing to lend a mighty impul- 
se to tourist traffic, which even now provides the third 
largest source of national income, but also to create 
the means of a closer neighborhood among the nations 
of America. 
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airdresser 


LENA Lande is a beauty parior operaior without 


a beauty parlor. She is too independent to be 


happy in a salon, and not interested enough i 

business to have her own. What interests Elena 
is living, and enjoying it. So instead of having clients 
come to her, she goes to them, at her own leisure and 
convenience, 

Elena is competent. She knows the latest shades 
of nail polish. She ean copy the latest hair-do from 


the fashion magazines, or invent one for you. In her 


little suitcase she carries everything but a permanent- 
wave machine and a magazine rack. Iler electric 
hair drier recently broke, and one of her male client: 
yes, she has them too—is trying to repair it for her 
In the meantime, the sun does as well 
But it is not her skill which makes her populai 
with both Mexicans and the foreign colony. Nor is it 
the recipes and the choice bits of gossip she carries 
from house to house, Her secret is that she is a hearty 
woman with a great store of earthy jokes, and no one 
appreciates them more than Elena. Shampoo, sea, and 
manicure with her mean an hour of undestrained 
laughter. 
One of her favorite, more respectable jokes is this 
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By Sylvia Martin 


Now, there were two hens, one American and one 
Mexican. The American hen said complacently, ** I’m 
worth much more than you are.’’ 

‘‘Tlow is that?’’ asked the Mexican hen. 

‘*My eggs fetch more than yours at the market.’’ 

As the Mexican hen was not impressed, the Ame- 
rican took her to the market where a merchant was 
selling eggs. A customer came along. ‘‘Ilow mueh?”’ 

‘Five centavos for the Mexican eggs, marchan- 
ta; ten centavos for the yvanqui. The American eggs 
are larger.”’ 

‘You see!’’ cried the American hen triumphantly. 

Iler Mexican friend shrugged. “The more fool 
you! I should rupture my womb for an extra five cen- 
tavos?’’ 

Elena also tells you all about her latest conquest, 
the man she happens to be living with. She would 
like to marry, of course—but only if she should find 
the perfect mate. Meanwhile, being all woman, she 
does not deprive herself. This sort of common-law 
hiarriage is quite general among the Mexican folk, 
Whose women are often remarkably independent, A 
Wotnat ol » people goes unstigmatized for not being 

Continued on page 6u 
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By Jose A, Monroy 


W oman from the Hills 


IIERE the valley ran down to the sea, three 
women stepped onto the great flat rock 
separating the land from the water. Hurl- 
ing itself over the granite, a thundering 
surf drenched their skirts. Wind tore at their clothes 

With increasing alarm Petra seanned the ocean 
for the eanoe in which her husband, Juan, had put to 
sea earlier in the day. Although several such canoes 
usually could be seen, not one was in sight. Fisher 
nen always made fer the shore as soon as a storm be 
gan to sweep in from the Pacific, near the tip of Ba 
ja California. 

Petra remembered the deceptive calm of the blue 
water earlier that morning, the lazy roll of the surf 
Now the sea was a gray devil racked by a gale. 

She began to shiver although the day was warm 
Drawing closer to Juen’s mother, Maclovia, she e 
claimed, *‘Ay de mi! If Juanite drow: Madre, | 
shall die.’’ 

She saw Chata glance at her mother, and the look 
was full of meanings Why did Juan's familys always 
treat her as a stranger? All but his mother, who was 
warm and friendly, Although still trying to make 
friends with his father, Petra had little hope of sue 
Ii only she could 


cess. The old tisherman tenored her 


win his friendship, she was sure that the rest of the 
family would change toward her. 

Maclovia’s voice broke into her thoughts. ‘* The 
DF pinozas know the sea They are the best fishermen 


round here.”’ 

‘Our men ean take eare of themselves,’’ Chata 
boasted. ‘Who knows? They may he in the next 
cove: it is a safer place to beach the canoe in rough 
weather.’ 





By Una G. Nichols 


Petra glanced at the steep cliff, the narrow trail 
winding upward, then at the women searching the 
llow eould they stand so still 
If it were not for the baby who 
was due very soon now, she would seramble to the 


water for the canoe 
and stare out to sea? 


top and see if Juan were on the far side, 

(hata broke a long silence. ‘‘If God is willing, 
they will soon return.’’ 

“Tired and hungry,”’ Maclovia aded “And here 
we stand, with no wood at home for the fire Let 
us go.’’ She turned toward the white sandy beach 
that curved out to sea 

They hurried to the northern end of the cove 
where driftwood, floating ashore on a strong eurrent, 
was cast up on the sand at high tice The tang of the 
sea was sharp in Petra’s nostrils. Her breath was 
short. The surf broke with a roar louder than usual, 
and a gust flicked her with spindrift 

Juan had been out there only a litthe while ago, 
Where was he now? Was he safe in some cove as 
(‘hata believed, or had she been trving to bolster their 
courage and her own? Petra stumbled and would 
have fallen if Maclovia had not caught her arm and 
steadied her 

This land was as strange to her as Juan’s people 
She remembered with longing the hills she had left 
less than a vear ago. She had gone with her family 
to the cactus forest, where every one flocked to har 
vest the ripe pitahayas, people from the mountains, 
from villages and from the seashore Keven hogs fol 
lowed their owners from the tiny ranches in the val 
leys, their black and white bodies lean, their eyes 
eager. Soon, pink snouts were dripping with the red 


juice and fat bodies almost touched the ground 
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Irom early morning until long after dark, laugh- 
ter and gossip rang out everywhere. Friendships 
were revived and new ones formed, Working by her 
mother’s side, Petra could not help her eyes straying 
to Juan. She noticed the slow sweet smile that crink- 
led the skin around his eyes, that he moved with an 
easy grace, She wove flowers in the shining b!ack 
braids forming a coronet on her head and slipped on 
a dress that showed her slim figure, 

efore long Juan was by her side and while her 
laughter mingled with his, he helped her fill her pail 
with the largest and sweetest pitahayas. When her 
family gathered round the campfire after dark, Juan 
sang songs of the region and others that his father 
had learned as a boy in far off Spain. The love that 
swept them together was all fire and flame and as 
demanding, As soon as the cacti were stripped of 
their fruit, Petra accompanied Juan to her new home 
by the sea. 

The sea that might take him from her, she thought, 
us she followe@@the women to the cabins clustered on 
one side of the valley. 

Maclovia paused on her threshold and = smiled. 
‘Enter,’’ she said, ‘let us make dinner, and when 
the men come, we shall all eat together.’’ 

Chata pointed to the nearest cabin where three 
smiling little faces were framed in the window, **See?”’ 
she said, ‘and Albeffo will be lying on the bed hung- 
ry. Another time, thank you.”’ 

Chata left, but Petra followed Maclovia into the 
one-room cabin. She plaeed wood on the coals and 
fanned them into a blaze, then filled the coffee-pot 
with water. She heard the pat, pat of Macovia’s hands 
shaping the masa into tortillas, but her ears were 
straining for the sound of a door opening, the seuft 
of men’s feet. Instead, she heard the thin high wail 
of the wind and the muffled roar of the surf 

‘*Madre,"’ Petra spoke hesitantly, ‘“‘when you 
were young, did you too have fear of the storms?”’ 

With a deft thumb and forefinger, Maelovia flip 
ped over a tortilla cooking on top of the steve. When 
she looked up, her face had the serene look of one 
who has found happiness in rearing a large family. 
“My father was a fisherman. Always there were 
sierms., And always we had to wateh and wait for 
the return of our men.”’ 

Like me, Petra thought, wishing that Juan was 
wife at her side. All she wanted in life was Juan and 
the baby. 

“Then you too have fear?’? she asked, 

“Yes, but when the men come, we forget. We 
are happy.’’ 

Suddenly she bent forward to listen and the tor- 
tilla she had been patting into shape, slipped from 
her hand unnoticed, Her face brightened. **The men!’’ 
she exclaimed, 

The door opened and Juan stood in the entranee. 
Before Petra could take more than a step, his arm 
was round her. She saw the warm light in his eyes 
and the smile she loved on his face. 

‘‘Juanito mio!’ Shivering violently, she clung te 
him. ‘*t had such fear.’’ 

‘*Never fear for me, Petrina,’’ he whispered. 

Her eyes searched his face. She noticed the lines 
of weariness. She felt his clothes, sodden against her 
skin. Her heart and her breath began to race. 

‘? still have fear.’’ Tears followed each other 
unheeded down her cheeks, ‘‘A devil hides in the 
sea, Juanito. Someday he may reach up and pull you 
down,”’ 

‘Every day | am on the sea, and never have | 
seen one,’ 

‘Let us go to the hills’? she urged. ‘‘It is safer 
to take gold from the earth than fish from the sea.’ 
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The smile left Juan’s face, and he looked at her 
with an odd expression, as though he were really see- 
ing her for the first time. 

‘*Petra,’’ Juan’s father stood in the doorway. His 
veice had a deep sonorous tone like that of an old 
bell. ‘*The Espinozas are fishermen, not motes ’’ 

‘But fishermen drown!’’ She was shaking and 
her voice rose, high-pitched and broken. ‘‘I hate the 
sea! | hate it!’’ 

She felt Juan eatch her as she crumpled ‘o the 
floor, 

Later she heard voices, and knew that Maclovia 
was bending over the bed on which she lay. 

Juan’s father was speaking. ‘‘...a woman from 
the hills, her father a digger in the earth.’’ 

‘It is the little one who comes,’’ Maclovia said 
in a soothing voice. le makes her to talk so.”’ 

“How can that be?’’ 

“Who knows?”’ 

‘Juan and the five girls!’’ the old fisherman re- 
torted. ‘Did they make you ask that I leave the sea?”’ 
After a brief silence he spat in contempt on the hard- 
earth floor. ‘“What breed of men will | have as grand- 
sons with such a woman for a mother.”’ 

Petra opened her eyes. She saw the fisherman 
take a long swallow of eoffee and wipe his mustache 

‘*Never will | be able to sit in the sun and wateh 
an Bsp.asioza take my place in the ecanve,’’ he mutter- 
ed gloomily. 

Mae ov a stared at the floor and said nothing. 

Shame sent the blood racing through Petra’s veins. 
She thought with a stab of uneasiness. now even 
Juan’s mother is not sure that | am a good wife for 
him. Her only son, too. 

She stirred. Juan seated himself on the edge of 
the bed, concern showing in jis eves. **Mi vida, are 
you all right?” 

‘Yes, Juanito,’’ she answered in a low voice. She 
felt the strength flowing back into her and added, 
‘Take me home now, please.”’ 

As they started for the door, the old fisherman 
picked up the coffeepot. Watching the coffee flow 
into the cup, he said, **Tomerrow is the day we go to 
the village, Juan.’’ 

The younger man turned. ‘* Yes, Padre,’’ he ans- 
wered, respect in his voice, 

When the door closed behind them, Petra glan 
ced uneasily at Juan. “‘It was fear for your safety, 
Juanito, that made me speak.’ 

Yes, Petrina. But my father comes from a long 
line of fishermen. He cannot understand.’’ 

‘‘Ile likes the sea’?’’ she asked in amazement 
‘Even when it is angry?’ 

“Why not?’ Juan’s face showed surprise. ** And 
soon he will be growing old, and will need a grand- 
son to take his place.”’ 

Petra drew in a quiek breath. If their children 
did not like the sea, his people would now believe 
that she was to blame. And Juan? Would he gra- 
dually change, again look at her with the eves of a 
stranger? She could not bear the thought. Long after 
he was sleeping by her side in the night, she lay 
awake remembering with painful sharpness every de- 
tail of the scene that afternoon. Sick with humilia- 
tion and worry, she thought that there was little chan- 
ce of her winning them over now, least of all Juan’s 
father, 


In the mornnig, after the men had left for the 
village and the wind began to wail around the ea- 
hin, her fears nagged her until even thoughts of the 
haby would not drive them away. 

Continued on page 62 
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NY FAIR APPRAISALS of Mexico today niuist 

take into account first what the Mexieans 

themselves want and how they have determin- 

ed to achieve it. The general attitudes on ends 
and means now prevalent in Mexican seciety may, in 
the aggregate, be termed its concept of progress. That 
concept may be formulated by sifting priciples expres 
sed in revolutionary pronouncements, the Constitu 
ties: of 1917, the professed policies of subsequent fe 
deial administrations and statements by leaders of 
modern Mexican thought. 

Mexico entered the twentieth century with a co 
lonial economy, an authoritarian government, a stra 
tified social order of privilege and peonage, and an 
imported intellectual life. The Madero Revolution, 
which disintegrated the rigidly brittle Diaz system, 
had, at the outset, only the limited political objective 
of reviving Juarez’ earlier governmental reforms. No 
detailed economic and social program was offered to 
replace the outmoded Diaz pattern of national life, 
which even the revolutionaries did not fully realize 
was to be destroyed forever. Thus the Mexican Re 
volution had no clearly defined’ goal beyond political! 
reform—no recognized body of theorists, no leading 
statesmen-philosophers—as did the French, American 
and even the Russian, revotutions 


* . . 


Madero’ explosive book, The Presidential Succes 
sion in 1910, and his revolutionary pronouncement 
the ‘Plan of San Luis Potosi,’ seught redemption a! 
most exelusively in politieal reform. Madero would 
salvage Diaz’ 30-year-old promise in the ‘Plan of Tux 
tepec’: effective suffrage, no re-election. Tle would 
restore the democratic principles of Juarez’ TROT Con 
stitution, which had grown out of the independence 
Constitution of 1824. itself a fusion of the ideas em 
bodied in the French and American revolutions and 
the liberal Constitution of IS812 

Madero was not unaware of the social and eeo- 
nomie ils of Mexieo; but he was convinced their re 
medy must be evolutionary, a long-range consequence 
of the immediate task of political reform. Madero «1 
advocate. and during his brief and ehaotie adminis 


The Concept of Progress 








By Jose A. Monroy. 


By Tomme Clark Cal 


tration achieve the beginnings of, moderate sovial and 
economic reforms, These ine uded return of stolen vil 
lage lands, eneouragement of small farm holdings, im 
proved agricultural eredit and methods; organization, 
collective bargaining and government support for bet 
ter working conditions for labor, and development of 
public education. But a contributing tactor to Made 
ro’s downfall was his failure to stress the urgency of 
material betterment. The Mexican Mevolution s im 
tial concept of progress was politica! 

The central land question——which helped enlist 
rural Mexico in revolutionary ranks— was raised ear 
lier by a man whom the historian Parkes ealls ‘the 
intellectual father of agrarian reform,’ Andres Molina 
Enriquez, in his 1909 work, ‘*Los Grandes 
Nacionales,’’ ** The Great National Problems.’’ 
‘Plan of Ayala,’ 
proach to that admittedly complex problem, fore 


Problemas 
Zapata's 
impatient of Madero’s eautious ap 


shadowed the inclusion of wide-seale land redistribu 
tion as a realistic revolutionary goal, As Dr. Charles 
(. Cumbertand’s reeent scholarly work contirmed, the 
Madero era was the yenesis of social and economic 
revolution to come, but in itself it) was essentially 
political 

The 1914 Carranza-Villa agreement added stron 
ver social amd eeonomie overtones to re volutionary 


purpose, Desides promising abolition of ‘ pretorianism, 
plutocraey and cleriealism,’ it pledged democratic 
Institutions, labor welfare, land reapportionment, and 
other means for ‘finaneial emancipation of the pea 
saint 

. . . 

As First Chief of the Revolution, self-appointed, 
Carranza in 1914 promised ‘all laws and measures ne- 
cessary to satisfy the economic, social, and politieal 
needs of the nation. effeeting thereby such reforme 
as public opinion exacted as indispensable, to establish 
a regime which would guarantee the equality of all 
Mexicans.’ 

The Carranza decrees foreshadowed much of the 
ideology later written into the 1917 Constitution, They 
replaced the jefe politieo Diaz’ local 
ship—with the ‘free municipality,’ abolished peonage. 


sub cliet itor 


legalized divorcee, set minimum wages and working 
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hours, outlawed child labor, launched educational pro- 
jects, and instituted agrarian reforms. Actually the 
decrees were for the most part politically motivated, 
to gain popular support to meet the Villa military cri- 
sis, and their practical application was slight. 

Nevertheless, the ideological development was 
significant. The Mexican people, not yet vocal enough 
in the mass for an expression of public opinion, were 
beginning to be told what they should want and how 
to get it. The stage being set for social revolution, 
and the curtain was pulled at Queretaro in 1917. 

Carranza called the Constitutionalist Convention 
primarily to legalize his own position, and the atten- 
dance of all others but those whom he considered lo- 
yal personal partisans was discouraged. Ilis own re- 
commendations were largely for centralized political 
power, with but vague lip-service to social reforms. 
He reckoned, however, without the influence of a ra- 
dical group led by General Franciseo Mugica. The 
radical faction had its intellectual inspiration from 
Molina Enriquez and its practical pressure in the sup- 
port of Alvaro Obregon, Carranza’s leading general 
who had finally defeated Villa to gain great personal 
prestige with the people. That group was prepared 
to go further than Carranza’s own theorists, headed 
by Luis Cabrera, who had been attempting to formu- 
late a legal base for at least a facade of social revo- 
lution. 


The constitution that emerged in 1917 was more 
an expression of revolutionary purpose, of long-range 
aspirations, than an immediately workable code of 
fundamental law—and it was a minority expression. 
Certainly it inseparably linked social and economic 
revolution with political revolution, but it is doubt- 
ful that even many of the constitutional delegates real- 
ized then the document’s far-reaching implications, 
what it could come to mean through interpretation 
and implementation, 

The 1917 Constitution contains a basie contradie- 
tion, in the relations of the individual and the state, 
that even yet has not been fully resolved. In the first 
place, the Constitution is a restatement of concepts 
of democratic government and civil liberties contain- 
ed in the 1857 Constitution and the ideals of the Freneh 
and American revolutions. Politically, both in strue- 
ture and ideology, it closely resembles the United 
States Constitution. The Constitution, however, also 
borrows heavily from later Western-European social- 
ist theories of governmental function in relation to 
social and economie welfare. It contains as well ideas 
stemming from the unique Mexican national experien- 
ce, influences of Spanish colonial law and even pre- 
Cortesian Indian eustom, It is no wonder that at first 
reading it was a bewildering document to foreign ob- 
servers, and that its letter was to become less impor- 
tant than its executive and judieal interpretation and 
legislative implementation in the years to come, 

Though reiterating the principles and forms of 
individualistie republican democracy and_ traditional 
civil liberties, the Constitution handed the state im- 
mense powers to enforce the oeconomie and social 
changes which by then were developing into the avow- 
ed fundamental purpose of the Revolution. The indi- 
vidual and the state thus were guaranteed conflicting 
rights and privileges. As Tannenbaum concludes, 
‘much of the contradictory poliey of Mexican govern- 
ments since has stemmed from this faet. Different 
governments have emphasized one rather than an- 
other of these commitments.’ 

The fact is that any Mexican government, while 
working within the flexible framework of the 1917 
Constitution, can move toward either authoritarian 
state socialism of democratic free enterprise. The sub- 
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sequent deviations in course have confused both Me. 
xico’s foreign relations and its internal development. 


The dichotomy in the official concept of progress re- 


quired a synthesis that only experience, much of it 
bitter and costly, could bring. 

The most controversial provisions of the Quere- 
taro Constitution were whose that struck at evils long 
suffered in Mexico, that empowered the state to re- 
model basic institutions. Literally accepted, those pro- 
visions overcompensated, giving the state potentially 
dangerous authority, but in actual practice they have 
been modified toward compatibility with democratic 
thinking. 

7 * * 

Agrarian reform became, in Article 27, national 
ownership of all subsoil deposits and strict govern- 
mental limitation of private-property rights. Separ- 
ation of Church and State became, in Article 130, gov- 
ernmental power to suppress freedom of religion. La- 
bor welfare and organization became, in Article 125, 
a potentially disproportionate voice for a priviliged 
class in both government and management, Certainly, 
in these provisions, the Constitutionalists poured a 
large dose of socialist theory into the ingredients for 
republican democracy. 

Furthermore, the Queretaro Constitution ran 
counter to what Manuel Gamio has deseribed as a ten- 
deney in Mexican political thinking to link liberalism 
with federalism and conservatism, or reaction, with 
centralism. Not only was the Federal Government 
handed tremendous economie and social powers in the 
three articles cited above, but also in the provisions 
guaranteeing a publie health program and free, uni- 
versal secular education. The Federal Government re- 
ceived powers directly, as well as indirectly, through 
capacity to capitalize on subsequent defaults by the 
state governments. The seeds of centralism were sow- 
ed at Queretaro, despite the adoption of the federal 
form provided in the 1917 Constitution. 

* ” * 

The Carranza administration, however, immedia- 
tely chose to ignore the movement for social revolu- 
tion that had erystalized in the Queretaro Constitu- 
tion, and thereby, as Gruening puts it, ‘committed 
suicide.’ His sueeessor, Obregon, who became presi- 
dent in 1920, and was recognized by the United Sta- 
tes three years later, took more cognizance of the deep- 
er currents of the Revolution, thought he was hamper- 
ed by reconstruction tasks imposed by a cdeeade of 
strife. 

Obregon realized the cornerstone place of eduea- 
tion in any workable concept of progress— educar es 
redimir’—and named the farsighted pedagogue and 
philosopher Jose Vasconcelos, to undertake a program 
of national redemption through mass edueation. Vas- 
concelos mobilized all eultural resources of the coun- 
try—notably the Rivera-Orozeo-Siqueiros movement 
in modern art—to serve his purpose. The concept of 
progress growing out of the Revolution now added the 
cultural to its economic, social, and politieal evolu- 
tion. 

Obregon set the eourse that Mexico was to fol- 
low, up to what might be ealled Cardenas, revolution- 
ary revival in the 1930s, He began a modified program 
of land distribution, without drastie redistribution. 
He supported labor organization and slowly improved 
wage-hour conditions, and he chose the milder course 
of taxation toward subordinating foreign capital to 
Mexican sovereignity. Ife veered from full use of the 
extraordinary powers inherent in the Constitution 
against foreign capital, land monopoly, and the Church. 
Even so, Tannenbaum correctly terms Obregon the 
‘first presidential protagonist’ of the social revolution, 
though much of his political method was reminiscent 
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of Diaz, as was that of his suecessor, the new ‘strong 
man’ Calles, who began his decade-long regime in 
1924, 

* * . 

Arriving in power with the threat of fresh domes- 
tic strife at a peak, Calles must be credited with hold- 
ing the country together against intensive internal 
and external pressures, despite his aggravation of the 
Church question and rift with Washington over oil 
and land policies. Calles cannot be credited, however, 
with adding anything new to Mexico’s concept of pro- 
gress, and his dictatorial methods, whether unavoida- 
ble or not, market a political retrogression. Following 
his own term and Obregon’s assassination beiore a 
scheduled return to power, Calles manipulated the 
elections of three successive presidents whom he could 
personally eontrol, thus violating the democratic es- 
senee of the Revolution and the Constitution. Calles 
failed to make the most of his opportunity to improve 
economic and social conditions, and e¢ertainly did not 
live up to his promises, especially those of educational 
and agrarian reforms. His administration fell far short 
of attaining this high goal he had set for it: 

‘The ideal of my government is to save the great 
masses of the population from misery and ignorance, 
to raise their social standard, to teach them to eat bet- 
ter, to give them schools and culture, to raise them 
to a higher level of civilization, so as to construct a 
homogenous nation, closing the existing gulf between 
a handful of Mexicans who enjoy comfort, refinement 
and well-being, and the great mass of Mexicans ex- 
ploited by every tryranny, abandoned by every ad- 
ministration, buried in misery, darkness and suffer- 
ing.’’ 

. * . 

Cardenas’ Six Year Plan, as it unfolded in practi- 
ce from 1935 through 1940, raised a storm of contro- 
versy both at home and abroad as he put teeth into 
the socialistic provisions of the 1917 Constitution. He 
undertook the redistribution of more than twice the 
land pareeled out by all previous administrations and, 
explosively, expropriated foreign oil holdings. The 
latter action, though technically and legally justified 
under the Constitution’s labor-proteeting Article 125, 
was a fundamental expression of the philosophy of 
property embodied in Article 27’s vested publie land 
rights, as over subsoil deposits, subsequently a factor 
in negotiating compensation settlement. The — 
was to reduce sharply the foreign investment perceft- 
age of Mexico’s national wealth, which between 1910 
and 1935 already had declined from 42 to 35 per eent. 

Cardenas’ vigorous socialistic educational program 

rightly or wrongly interpreted as anti-religious by 
strong elements of Mexican society—expanded edu- 
cational facilities commendably, but at the expense of 
considerable popular support for secular education. 
Ile strongly supported labor organization, but gave 
labor unworkable responsibility in the management 
of the expropriated oil industry and the nationalized 
railroads. His publie health program vas perhaps more 
paternal than seientifie. Ile pushed co-operatives 
and publie works. while discouraging foreign capital 
and, indireetly, domestie private investment. He tried 
actually to accomplish a number of revolutionary aims 
to which his predecessors had only paid lip-service. 

One of Cardenas’ braintrusters—his administra- 
tion borrowed much from the example of the Roose- 
velt New Deal-—in 1935 expressed the regime’s basic 
concept of progress in this way: 

‘‘We believe that Mexico finds herself in a privili- 
ged position to determine her destiny. By bein, in a pre. 
capitalistie state with some of her people even in a 
pre-pecuniary economy and at the same time by obser- 
ving the effeets of the last crisis of the capitalistic 
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world, we think that we should be able to use the ad- 
vantages of the industrial era without having to suf- 
fer from its well-known shortcomings. We think that 
we should attempt to industrialize Mexico conscious- 
ly, intelligently avoiding the avoidable evils of indus- 
trialism, such as urbanism, exploitation of man by 
man, production for sale instead of production for hu- 
man needs, economic insecurity, waste, shabby goods 
and the mechanization of the workman... We haye 
dreamt of a Mexico of ‘ejidos’ and small industrial 
communities, electrified, with sanitation, in whieh 
goods will be produced for the purpose of satisfying 
the needs of the people; in which the machinery will 
be employed to relieve man from heavy toil, and not 
for so-called overproduction,”’ 

That was Ramon Beteta who argued that his views 
of a semi-industrial economy were not ‘an impossible 
dream,’ as he—becoming President Aleman’s Minister 
of Finance subsequently pushing large-scale urban in- 
dustrialism—no doubt later realized it to have been, 
That realization was to dawn during the regime of 
Cardenas’ more cautious successor. 

All in all, Cardenas’ social and economic experi- 
ments did little actually to raise Mexican living stan- 
dards. Nevertheless, his enforcement of and redistri- 
bution and reassertion of Mexican sovereignty were 
basic to future national development. His example of 
sincerity, integrity, and morality in high office and 
his ability to rule through a troubled period without 
resort to open force served to raise, it is hoped per- 
manently, the low standards of Mexican polities, Car- 
denas’ mzgin contribution to the Mexican concept of 
progress was to link it to nationalization and the so- 
cial and economie welfare of the Indian masses, Me- 
xico’s ‘common man.’ The great neglected majority 
came into their own during the Cardenas administra- 
tion, though the accumulated miseries of the ages could 
be only slightly alleviated by his patient and heartfelt 
ministrations. Because of popular experience gained 
under the Cardenas regime, no Mexican government 
ean long fail to serve the basic interests of the rank- 
and-file population and remain in power. 


+ . * 


The succeeding wartime administration of Gene- 
ral Manuel Avila Camacho sought to consolidate rather 
than extend the Cardenas reforms. Political stability 
and harmony of internal interests were emphasized as 
essential to Mexican social and economic development. 
And, in two important ways, Avila Camacho added to 
the Mexican coneept of progress 

Through his able foreign minister, Ezequiel Padi- 
lla, Avila Camacho led Mexico into an unprecedented 
era of co-operation with the United States, reciproea- 
ting in full the Washington Good Neighbor Poliey. 
Furthermore, he dedicated Mexico to leadership in 
Pan Americanism, in diplomatic, military, eeonomie, 
social, and cultural implementation of the heretofore 
generalized principles of inter-American solidarity, 
Mexico became perhaps the staunchest advoeate of 
genuine equality in the family of Western Hemisphere 
nations, 

In addition, the Avila Camacho administration re- 
vised Mexican thinking on economie development es- 
sential to social process and political stability. The 
emphasis on what Manuel Barranco in 1915 had defin- 
ed as the people’s main interests in the Revolution, ‘a 
piece of land of their own and a free government,’ was 
shifted to take account of the fact that the machine 
must come to Mexico. As Avila Camacho’s Six Year 
Plan for 1941 through 1946, the seeond declared: 

‘We live today on the margin of applied science, 
which in the production of wealth renders benefits 
Continued on page 60 
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Patterns of an Old 


THE HEAVY HANDS OF TIME 


TAPLETON reached for the tequila bottle. re- 
moved the cork, wiped its top as if someone else 
had been drinking from it, and took a rapid 
gulp. Ile looked at the familiar label, apprais- 
ing the diminishing contents behind it, thinking that 
perhaps he was using up the stuff a little bit too fast, 
that perhaps to drink like this straight out of the bot- 
tle was not quite the proper thing to do, that it would 
he much nieer to pour it into a glass and maybe mix 
ii with a little water; though he knew that of late it 
had beeome a little difficult beeause his hand shook 
rather annoyingly and there was always the danger 
of spilling some of it over the rim. 
He took another, shorter gulp, corked and repla 
. ced the bottle on the floor near his chair, picked uy 
his seratehy fountain-pen and resumed his writing: 


.So, my dear Arthur, | suppose it is hardly 
pertinent or necessary for me to teil you all these 
things now. Chanees are that you know all about it, 
that you have known it a long time, that you know 
the kind of person your father actually is, and that 
little will be gained by putting it down in black and 
white, by giving it to you in the form of a belated 
confession, as a kind of de profundis, whieh may not 
add anything to what you already know, nor e'arily 
or refute it, 

In faet, there is hardly a purpose or reason for 
writing you; there is hardly anything that | might 
say to you, to your mother or sisters, that would be 
of great interest to any of you. If you are at all con- 
cerned about me, you know through the bank that 1 
am still receiving each month the eashier’s draft in 
keeping with the convenient stipulation, and that 
therefore am still alive. As to how LE live, how [eat and 
sleep and what | do to fill the time, is another mat 
ter, and one, | suppose, of slight importance.”’ 


He paused and turning his head from side to side 
surveyed the room: he looked at the barren wall, the 
ehest of drawers and the stack of old magazines on its 
top, at the small iron bed with its untidy vellow spread 
wat the ‘window which faced a brick wall a few feet 
away; his eyes compiled a thoughtful inventory of his 
surroundings and finally returned to the sheet of paper 
on the table, 


*Ves,"’ he resumed, ‘it is hardly worth writing 
about, lust now FT am sitting in my room——net what 
you would exactly eall a luxurious chamber. It's ra 
ther smal] and poorly furnished, but it’s all right. It's 
not in a first elass hotel. More along the third rate, 
I suppose, But at three hundred pesos a month, which 
is not much more than a dollar a day, one can hardly 
complain, The food in the restaurants is not what you 
would deseribe as ‘‘home cooking’? or an epicurean 
feast, there is too much rice and beans in it; but vou 
eun get along with it. 

Getting lonesome is the worst part of it—espe- 
cially the nights and Sundays. | am not much of a 
hand at sightseeing or at meeting people casually, and 
though I am sure | ‘ve always been lazy by nature 
| ‘ve not been able to learn how to make loafing an 
interesting task. Maybe that’s why I ‘ve been lJean- 
ing a little too much on the bottle. I don’t suppose I 
‘ve become what you would actually eall a drunkard, 
but I seem to need more and more of the stuff to keep 


going. 
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By Howard S. Phillips 


Now | am sure that | should not be telling you 
things like that, for in a way it is an admission of 
defeat, and I would prefer that you regard me as a 
man who within his infamous defeat had yet preserved 
a tiny bit of strength and courage to assert his will. 
the will to do what he really wanted to do and what 
he thought was the best for all coneerned. 1 would 
prefer that you don’t take me to be a cowardly sort 
of man who merely ran away, just walked away from 
a situation that seemed to him unbearable. And yet | 
am afraid that I will never be able to make my point 
clear, 

It is true that the situation did get pretty much 
messed up toward the end, and if you look at it sen- 
sibly my self-obliteration, my permanent absence, ean 
make it possible for all of you to live it down. Other- 
wise | would always be a serious hindrance. My pre- 
sence in Masonville would breed constant resent- 
ment and irritation, and especially in view of the fact 
that | have really never reformed, that I still drink 
much more than | should—a faet whieh would serve 
as a constant reminder that a man whe drinks should 
not be driving a car, and if he does so and runs over 
a man and eauses his death, he need not seek merey 
or pardon. Tle is guilty, even if not by design. be- 
cause of weakness or viciousness. tle is guilty of 
manslaughter, Ile must therefore receive the full pe- 
nishment he deserves. Ile must liquidate his debt with 
society. 

But what about a man who simply cannot endure 
his punishment? Sure, they taught me how to sew 
overalls at the pen; they taught me many others things; 
but they could not teach me how to ‘doe’ time, how 
to forget the everpresent awareness of time, how to 
rid invself of the eternal fear of it-—a fear that grows 
inte a living terror, end which, | presume, defines the 
actual poenishinent of a sentence in orison. Yes, that 
was the one thing they could not teach me, Time held 
me in its grip more completely than the cell | lived 
in, Tt held me always relentlessly, and sometimes at 
night it paraded through the dark in a procession of 
grislv apparitions or became a monster whose hand 
clutched me by the throat. 


Soin the end it got me. TL eracked up, and thanks 
to vour mother’s efficient endeavours, thanks to her 
devoted wirepulling and manipulation, | was, as you 
know, paroled te a mental institution, All this vou 
hnow without my telling you. That is te say, von 
know the facets in the ease. You know that your [: 
ther, ostensibly a fairly stable and suceesstul business 
mana man who, it would seem, starting from serateh 
built up a prosperous hardware business, reared a fa- 
ily, created a place for himself in the community, 
and then eventually, by degrees, almost impereeptib'y, 
lost hold of himself, commenced to drift, to fumble, 
and finally slid down the chute and landed on the 
ash-heap 

This much you know about your father. But per- 
haps you don’t know that all my life—even through 
the vears of my apparent success— essentially it’s been 
like that, that always, as far back as | can remember. 
even before | grew up, whenever things looked up, 
whenever I seemed to get hold of myself, some inei- 
dent made me fall down, like a man in one of those 
nightmares who, trying to climb up a slippery mount- 
ain path, only slithers again toward the abyss, 

Continued or page 45 








By Manuel! Gonzales Serrane. 


A Night in the Yaqui Country 


LTSTANDING in my recollections of expe 

riences in Sonora is the night when | crossed 

the Yaqui River in the company of what must 

have been either the greatest authority on 
Yaquis or one of the ablest liars. As I look back | 
feel that he was probably a well balanced blend of 
both 

As | reeall, the night was a black tunnel roofed 
hy threatening clouds, walled by giant cacti, and ca: 
peted with dust. This dust welled up in powdery 
swirls, seeped through the floor boards, sifted in by 
each crack, and settled in a drab gray film on every 
thing in sight, Oceasionally a flash of distant light 
ning illuminated the forest of giant eacti. Gnarled 
trunks and tortured arms groping skyward, strug 
gling to outreach one another, grasping for the rain 
that was about to come 

We were trying to beat this rain to the border 
That is one of the few reasons why a sane person 
would attempt this road at night. To be trapped by 
the rain was the greater of two evils. The talkative 
individual we had picked up in Ciudad Obregén as 
sured us that there was no actual danger in such a 
journey, 

‘Especially with me a'ong,’’ he said. **‘Why 
{'ve traveled this Yaqui desert at night on horseback 
when war was brewing, and never got so much as a 
seratch. The Yaquis like me they do, and I like them; 
the darned wooden-faeced heathen.”’ 

Our feeling of general seeurits is Shaken, how 
ever, when he insisted on stopping at the first fort 
and gave our names and ear license to the Comandan 
te. This fellow favored us with an ineredulous look 
that changed to something between pity ard disgust 
when we insisted upon going on through the night 
It was hard for him to undesstand why ‘‘these eraz) 
Amerieanos’’ would gamble a night in the Yaqui eoun 
try against a few weeks’ delay 

‘‘These Mexieans,”’ said our friend, ‘tare afraid 


of the Yaauis. and the Yaquis like to keep them that 


By John W. Hilton ~ 


way. us well planned atrocity goes a long way toward 
preserving general respect 

‘A common thing in the past was te catch a pat 
ty of foolhardy prospectors or military scouts who 
were thought to be intruding too far inte their eoun 
trv. Two or three were picked out for torture and 
death, and the others turned loose to tell the storys 


“Did | ever tell you about any of their pet ways 
of making folks uncomfortable’ Well, take the ‘chol 
la dance’ for instanee. Now, there is a thing that only 
a Yaqui could have thought up. They put a fellow in 
a ring covered with joints of cholla cactus (you know 
what that stuff is—Americans call it ‘jumping eae 
tus,’ the orn’riest thing that grows from the ground) 
Then they take his clothes off, including his shoes, 
and start up the music. The poor feller is supposed to 
dance or else—and if he doesn’t, they start shooting 
at his feet 

Some of the victims live through the cholla dan 
ce, but the Yaquis use another desert plant that really 
kills them. You know the meseal or agave (folks in 
the States ecall’em century plants)-—well, they find 
one that is about ready to bloom and they rig up a 
sort of framework over the plant directly above the 
flower shoot. The fellow they want to do away with 
is tied with rawhide to the frame, and the shoot does 
You know how hard the tips of those shoots 
Nothing 


ean stop their growth, sinee they waited for vears to 


the rest 


are, and they're just as sharp as a needle 


bloom, and all that energy is stored up and has to be 
released somehow They grow at the rate of about 
eighteen inches a night and will pass right through 


nomah wo ot and bloom 


Then of course there is the old torture of tying 
Aa man in a freshly skinned cowhide the next daw the 
sun eomes out, the rawhide shrinks, and the man is 
slowly crushed: or the pleasant little stunt of staking 
an enemy out on an ant hill where the stinging ants 


start the thing and the buzzards finish up 
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‘*The guys they turn loose aren’t exactly in per- 
fect shape when they finally get back to civilization. 
The Yaquis usually mark them up some, such as a cut 
across the cheek of forehead, or lopping off an ear. 
This is a lifetime ad for the Indians. Anyone meeting 
the poor fellows is apt to ask how they became muti- 
lated, and the story is told again. This custom has 
done more than all the wars to keep the Yaqui coun- 
try for the Yaqui, 

‘*‘Sometimes it doesn’t work out so well, however, 
especially if one of the victims happens to be well 
known in Mexico City. Then of course a punitive ex- 
pedition is sent out. By the sheer strength of supe- 
rior force the Yaqui domain is penetrated and retribu- 
tion is meted out. Ilomes and villages are burned, and 
women and children mercilessly abused. The Yaquis 
hold a war council and usually retaliate. This may 
go on for years. 

‘During the last Yaqui war one would no more 
have attempted to pass over this road at night than 
to walk barefooted through a den of rattlesnakes. Mi- 
litary escorts took travelers from one fort to another. 
checking in each member of the party carefully to 
account for everyone, One station had as many as haf! 
a dozen Yaquis, each hanging from a telephone pole 
in plain sight of the railway and road, as a warning 
to their pals and temptation to the flocks of buzzards 
that could hardly wait till they were cut down.”’ 

1 began to wonder just how wise we had been to 
attempt this trip through the night, and occasionally 
1 would glance at my wife to see how she was taking 
the cheerful conversation or our friend, Being a nur- 
se, she wasn't easily upset. | decided to let good 
enough alone. After all we ecouldn’t just tell the man 
to shut up and stop getting on our nerves. He might 
be easly offended, and decide to leave us at the next 
fort. There was little to do but suffer in silence, and 
wonder at times whether all these things of which he 
spoke really could have happend. Then when we 
would glance out of the ear at the shadowy thorn 
forest, hedging us in on both sides, it seemed that no- 
thing could be too sinister for such a place, 

‘In spite af all preeautions,’’ our guide conti- 
nued, ‘‘attacks were sometimes made on escorted par- 
ties. [I recall a woman now living in Alamos, They 
say she is very beautiful and, although over forty, 
still looks the sixteen years she was when the Yaquis 
ambushed their party. The soldiers were overpower- 
ed and killed by torture, one by one, before her eyes. 

‘‘Iler two brothers were then led out and tied 
where they could wateh the proceeding while she was 
stripped and raped by a dozen of the paint-smeared 
savages, Tinally, unconscious and mutilated, she was 
abandoued for dead, and her two brothers were turned 
loose to tell the tale, after each had lost an ear, They 
discovered that their sister stil) breathed and 
her to a horse, they took her home 


‘This woman, they say, was crazy from that day 
on and has to be kept locked up or blindfolded so that 
she may not see any man 


1\ ing 


ven the sight of a man 
of her own family starts her sereaming and raving. 
The queer thing seems to be that she somehory doesn’t 
appear to age a bit.’”’ 

Our cheerful friend was ahout to start on another 
of his stories when a flash of lightning showed us that 
the Yaqui River was ahead. ‘‘T hope the rains in the 
hills yesterday have raised it high enongh for the 
‘pongos,’ "’ he said, ‘‘for if they haven't we are likely 
to get stuck trying to eross.’”’ 


Suddenly my headlight picked out a group of fi- 
gures standing silently near the roadside at the river's 
cdee, They were Yaquis all right! Perhaps the fears 
of the Comandante hadn't been so foolish: here we 
were face to face with the real things. We stopped 
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and a tall wooden-facec giant stuck his head into 
the window on my wife’s side of the car. 

‘‘Can we cross the river safely?’’ I asked (by 
way of starting some sort of conversation). 

The Indian kept on staring. 

‘‘Couldn’t your men push us through? How much 
would they charge?’’ 

‘Fifty pesos,’’ grunted the Yaqui. 

‘Fifty pesos!’’ exclaimed our companion. *‘ Why, 
that is an outrage, Where is your head man?! I want 
to talk to him.”’ 

The crowd stirred, and an older man approached 
to see who dared speak with such authority. Our 
friend got out and greeted this fellow in a guttural 
language that must have been Yaqui, for the other’s 
expression changed to one of recognition. He took 
our companion’s hand in his and the conversation 
continued, but it sounded friendly. 

Minally the old man shouted something that was 
apparently an order. The men began removing their 
sandals and rolling up their trouser legs. Taking hold 
of the car, they pushed us bodily across the wide shal- 
low stream, 

“What do we owe you?’’ IT asked as the man 
again approached the ear. 

‘*Nada,’’ he replied, with what must have been 
meant for a gallant gesture. 

| proffered a five-peso note. Ile was about to re- 
fuse it when our friend spoke up (this time in Span- 
ish). 
‘Para los nifos,’’ he said (for the little ones); 
‘they will be waiting for your return, and some small 
trinkets from the market will please them.’’ 

The old man’s leathery face broke into the first 
real smile we had seen that evening. He accepted the 
bill with a polite ‘‘gracias,’’ and his men shouted 
their wishes that we ‘‘travel in safety with the presen- 
ce of God,”’ 

“You see’? said our companion, ‘‘they are just 
like a lot of children. True, they are badly spoiled 
children at times, but they can be handled without 
much trouble if one tries to understand them. If the 
Mexicans would reeognize this fact and stay away 
from their gold-leaden Baeatete Mountains, there 
would be little friction with the Yaqui people. T have 
learned that, once their natura! suspicions have been 
overcome, they make good and loyal friends and they 
will do almost anything for yvou.”’ 

Qver on our right we could just barely make out 
a large, flat-topped mountain rising above the eactus 
forests at its base 

Thinking to change the subjeet, | asked our friend 

the name of this landmark, and he replied that it 
was called, locally, *‘La Sierra de los Muertos’? (The 
Mountain of the Dead 


**Tlere,”’ he said, ‘‘was fought the first great bat- 
tle of the Spaniards and the Yaquis. It was a battle 
to the finish, and the superior weapons of the invader 
finally prevailed. Only a few straggling warriors re 
turned to tell the tale. Ilad the Spaniards been con- 
tent with this vietory, all would have been well, but 
attempts to invade the mountain strongho'ds of these 
people was a different matter. Tlere the Yaquis had 
all the advantages. 

‘For years, repeated attempts were made to get 
at the fabulous treasure that is supposed to be in the 
Lacatete Mountains, but none were ver successful 

‘*No, I guess there is not much doubt about 
the Yaquis having a great deal of gold,’’ said 
our friend in answer to my question. ‘‘] have a doctor 
acauaintance who was traveling this very road only 
a few years ago, on a dark night such as this. He 

Continued on page 50 















exico s Day 


of Independence 


By Dolores Butterfield Jeffords 


ECAUSE of a clash between history and tradi- 

tion, Mexico actually observes two consecutive 

Independence Days—the 15th and I6th of Sep- 

tember. Tradition maintains that Father Miguel! 
Hidalgo proclaimed the nation’s independence the 
night of the 15th, delivering from the baleony of his 
little curacy in Dolores the famous Grito which sum- 
moned the colony to arms. History, however, estab- 
lishes that it was the morning of the 16th, the night 
having been spent in securing arms, at least of a sort, 
and seizing and inearcerating Spanish officials. In 
other words, the proclamation was not shouted to the 
publie until preparations had been made to do so with 
at least momentary safety. 

But, after all, why not two Inndepence Days, giv- 
ing to tradition that which is tradition’s, and to his- 
tory that which is history’s? So every year at eleven 
o’elock on the night of the 15th of September, the 
President, the Governor, the Prefect, or whatever of- 
ficial ranks highest in the particular community, re- 
peats verbatim, from a baleony of some publie build- 
ing, the Grito de Dolores—-ineluding the dangerous 
words ‘‘Muera el mal gobierno!’’ which some of those 
same dignitaries must in times past have pronounced 
with secretly quaking hearts. 

The Grito is the marked event of the 15th, and 
since it occurs late in the evening, the day may or 
may not be observed as a holiday by business houses. 
Musie in the plaza of course is indieated. The 16th, 
however, is an all-day celebration. There are parades 
through flag-hung streets, and a velada patriétiea in 
the theater, at which speeches are made, recitations 
in prose and verse deliverd, and patriotic songs sung 
by choruses of school children, the event closing with 
the national hymn. The 16th ends with a band eon- 
cert in the plaza. climaxed with pyrotechnic display, 
and often the firing of blank eannon. 


- *. * 


Mexicans have long nursed a hurt over the facet 
that while their more edueated classes are familiar 
with Washington, Jefferson and Lineoln, the Ameri- 
can is rare indeed who knows even the names of {fi- 
dalgo, Allende, Morelos, or Judrez. As one young Me 
xican once plaintively expressed it to me, ‘‘ Your coun 
trymen know about our dictators and our bandits, but 
never about our patriots and heroes,”’ 

Certainly the sterv of Mexieo’s Independence 
Day is one of the ost dramatie and romantie in a iy 





oe ee 


MONUMENT OF INDEPENDENCE. 
On the Paseo de la Reforma, Mexico City. 


history adven- 
ture and sacrifice, such as only history could write, 
Let us go back to a mid-September day in 1819, 
to the home of the Spanish Corregidor of Querétaro, 
Don Miguel Dominguez, when, pallid and shaken, he 
revealed to his Mexican wife that he had received 
orders to arrest a group of professional and business 
men whose involvement in a plot to declare the inde- 
pendence of Mexico (then New Spain) had been dis- 
closed to the authorities. The reason for Don Miguel's 
agitation was that his own home had served as a ren- 
dezvous for those involved, and his own wife had been 
most enthusiastic for the cause, although her name 


a story of love, loyalty, fearlessness, 


was not among those betrayed, As a magistrate, he 
could do nothing but obey those orders—with the more 
zeal because his wife, and indeed he himself, might 
well be suspected. 

Ile must have read a daring purpose in Dofia Jo- 
séfa’s eyes, for he locked the*door on her when he 
went out to make the arrests. By tapping a pre- 
arranged signal on the floor, she summoned to her 
door one of the members of the secret revolutionary 
junta, Don Ignacio Pérez, who lived in the down- 
stairs rooms of the building To him she entrusted 
a message of warning to Captain Ignacio Allende. her 
daughter's affianced husband, in San Miguel el Gran 
de 


Allende was the organizer of the pro-independ 
enee con piracy ol Queretaro and had been its leader 


until he voluntarily transferred hip to the 


the lender 
Whom he per 


liberal-minded pric sf Miguel I Viel; ! 
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the provincial militia mobilized by Spain to defend 
the colony in the event of a Napoleonic invasion, had 
felt himself absolved of hi@ oath of allegiance to the 
vice-regency when the resident Spaniards themselves 
had treacherously seized the viceroy, deported him to 
Spain, and replaced him with a man of their own 
choosing. Irom then on the young militia officer had 
devoted himself to carrying on the plans for national 
independence, in the midst of the confusion which 
reigned in the colony beeause of the abdication of the 
Spanish Bourbons and the presence of an usurper on 
the Spanish throne. 

Dota Josefa Ortiz de Dominguez had been one of 
Allende’s most active collabovators in Querétaro 
oddly enough, with the knowledge and apparently the 
acquiescence of her Spanish husband, who had not 
himself reported the conspiracy, though fully inform- 
ed of it. It was to Allende that she sent her message, 
notifying him of the Querétaro arrests, also that or- 
ders for his own arrest and that of Hidalgo had been 
issued from the Intendencia of Guanajuato, in which 
jurisdiction they lived. Kven she had no thought at 
the time but that, if her warning could outrun those 
orders from Guanajuato, they might have time to 
flee. 

Ignacio Pérez, galloping through the night from 
Querétaro to San Miguel el Grande with that mess 
age, is Mexieo’s Paul Revere. Arriving in San Miguel 
in the early morning of the 15th, he learned that 
Allende was in Dolores, having gone there the day 
before to consult with Hidalgo. He delivered his warn- 
ing to Allende’s close friend, Captain Juan Aldama, 
and with a few other comrades they set out for Dolo- 
res, 

Ifere tradition takes over and insists that, upon 
receipt of the warning. Hidalgo gave voice to the (iri- 
to de Independencia at eleven o’clock on the night 
of the 15th. But history has painstakingly reconstruct- 
ed the seene which took place in Dolores and the con- 
sternation of the leaders upon Jearning that their ac- 
tivities had been divulged. They had planned the 
uprising for December; a definite date had been set 
for concerted action, And they had planned to have 
for that uprising the arms, munitions and stores of 
gunpowder slowly and cautiously gathered during 
two years, and carefully hidden in private homes in 
Querétaro, which was to have been the revolutionary 
headquarters. 

* * . 

Now, with the Querétaro comrades under arrest, 
and the hidden stores seized, they confronted an in- 
finitely more diffieult problem than the sufficiently 
difficult one they had contemplated. Yet, without 
much discussion, these men reached the unanimous 
decision to strike their blow for freedom immediately. 

Hidalgo ealled his brother, his servants, and a 
few trusted neighbors, whom he armed with home- 
made lances, already on hand. Allende sought Capt- 
ain Mariano Abdsolo, a resident of Dolores, his fel- 
low officer and collaborator for independence, who 
summoned a small detachment of soldiers stationed 
there with him. This little group proceeded to arrest 
the sleeping town officials and other prominent Spa- 
niards. By daylight of the 16th, without any public 
disturbanee or violence, the revolution was in posses- 
sion of Dolores, 

This was the pitiful handful of all but unarmed 
men who proclaimed Mexico’s independence: an el- 
derly small town priest, three young subalterns of 
the Colonial Militias, a piauete, of soldiers, and a 
miscellaneous group of civilians. 1 of no real im- 
portance whether the proclamat® aS made, as tra- 
dition has it, from a baleon: eleven P.M. on the 
15th, or, as history has * » A.M. on Sunday, the 


16th, from the steps of | .algo’s church, after he had 
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duly said Mass for the assembled congregation. What 
matters is that it was made. Ilistoricaliy, the Grito 
was the climax of a fiery extemporaneous address 
which elicited echoing shouts from the crowd: ** Viva 
Ja independencia! Viva la América! Muera el mal go- 
bierno!’’ And thus—each man furnishing his own 
haphazard weapons—the first army of liberation was 
recruited, 

Krom Dolores they marched on San Miguel el 
Grande, which was taken without a battle, because 
Allende’s regiment, defying its Spanish cotonel and 
cheering for Allende, marched out to welcome the 
Insurgents (a title reserved in Mexico for the soldiers 
of the War of Independence). 

* * . 

But we need not follow the heroes in detail on 
their triumphal march, with an ever-increasing host 
gathering to their standard, inspired by the vivie elo- 
quence of Ilidalgo—a march which carried them to 
the verge of Mexico City, where the battle of Monte 
de las Cruces, won by the military skill and daring 
of Allende, was thrown away because of Hidalgo s 
inexplicab'e reluetance to descend apon the panie- 
stricken capital. Nor need we follow their subsequent 
defeats, when the Royalists, rallying from the initia! 
surprise of this revolt, mustered their vastly superior 
armaments and forces to overwhelm the insurrection 
It is sufficient to know that, at the last, driven as fat 
north as Saltillo, but spurning an offer of amnesiy, 
the leaders decided to retreat to the northern bounda- 
ry, there to enlist the sympathy and aid of brother 
Americans, who had won their own freedom from a 
great European power. And so, with the remnant of 
their deciamted following, they rode into the arid re- 
gions of the north—and into the treacherous ambus- 
cade of Norias de Bajan. 

Taken to Chihuahua for trial, the Insurgentes 
were shot from day to day as their guilt was deter- 
mined. The heads of the four principal leaders, Ili- 
dalgo, Allende, Aldama and Jiménez, were severed 
and sent to Guanajuato, there to be placed in iron 
cages and hung at the corners of the Alhéndiga de 
(Giranaditas, the first citadel the Insurgents had ecap- 
tured by actual force of arms. There they hung for 
ten years—not, it seemed, to serve as the grisly warn- 
ing the Royalists had intended, but rather to inspire 
in thousands of other hearts the resolve to carry on 
the unfinished task. For the insurrection, which their 
death was supposed to annihilate, went on under other 
leaders, against overwhelming odds to be won finally 
in 1821; and reverent hands removed those desecrated 
heads for burial under the Altar of the Kings in the 
Cathedral of Mexico City. 

* * * 

That is the story of Mexico’s Sixteenth of Sep- 
tember, and of the men who made it a day of rejoi- 
cing and solemn commemoration. Call it dry history 
if you like. But if some day you are in Qunerétaro, 
where you cannot fail to see the statue of Josefa Or- 
tiz de Dominguez, perhaps you will look with deeper 
admiration upon those superb!y earved features. Per- 
haps you will look with keener interest upon the house 
in which she lived, and which she made a shrine to 
the cause of independence; the house to which Allen- 
de went on dangerous and secret missions, and where 
romance flowered in his betrethal—never to be fulfil- 
led in marriage—to her daughter; the house from 
which she sent her message of warning (for which both 
she and her husband served prison sentences) which 
touched off the War of Independence. 

Or if vou are ever in Dolores Hidalgo, as it is 
now called, it may be that this unimposing little town 
and its humble chureh where Hidalgo served, will 
acquire a greater dignity in the light of the great 

Continued on page 49 














Mme. Palavandova 


ENDEL decided to paint Mr. Ilumpel, and as Mr. 

Humpel would not leave his cooking or his bak- 
ing or his parrots, Rendel sent round an enor- 
mous easel and worked on Mr, Ilumpel’s veran- 
He worked while Mr. Humpel went about his 
tasks. Rendel was fascinated by his turns of phrase 
and encouraged him to talk all the time. As I pass- 
ed near the bungalow, I would hear the little groans 
dotting the sentences. 

‘‘For my breakfast I make eggs in fry form, boil 
form, or other form, and I read this report sent to me 
of a gold mine in Aguascalientes, and I take a piece 
of cake. Will you like a piece? It is the Streuselku- 
that Herr Chandos fonds. It is the philophie 


da. 


chen 
life.’’ 

And another time he said to Rendel, ‘‘At the 
Chorros of Santa Ana there are thermal springs, where 
you will be much enjoyed.’’ 

Rendel commented later, ‘‘] went there—it’s lo- 
vely, you ought to go, Mrs. Fountanney, all hung with 
orehids—but nobody enjoyed And his laugh 
split the air and echoed round the terrace. 

Ile finished the picture, about half life-size, in a 
week, and there was Mr. Humpel, bending over hi: 
baker’s oven, with the parrots making a’ diagonal 
flare of glittering green that caught a balance with 
the sitter’s extende | arm in its crumpled li'ae shirt 
sleeve. It was exactly like him—but there was a twist 
to the g'eam in the eve, a flick to the high light on 
the lip, and it was Mr. Humpel with sex appeal. To 
evervone’s surprise, s'nee he had been judged 
Mr. Humpel at once bought the picture for five thou- 
sand pesos, paid in small notes out of a cornflake car- 
ton, and hung it in his bungalow, and every time he 


a 
me! 


poor, 


By Ann Medalié. 


By Dene Chandos 


looked at it each little turned into a little 
chuckle. 
“Tk” Be 
fine boy.’”’ 
More and more things at the inn seemed to need 
my persona! attention. This time the ice hadn’t come, 
and since | had ordered ice cream for supper, | went 
to Chapala to find out what had happened. When I 
arrived at the ice factory | found only an ancient, 
toothless hag in charge 
The patron is out,’’ 


‘*My ice wasn’t delivered today, 


groan 


said, ‘‘it is well made. Onee I was a 


she said 


yo 


some now. Have you some 
**Yes, here it is.’’ 
She hobbled across the room and pointed to a 


large green door. I looked though the top half, which 
was screened, into a lead-lined cupboard. On the up- 
per she!f were three blocks of ice 
‘Is that big bit a whole bar? 
half a bar?”’ 
“Who knows,”’ 
“Or is it three quarters 
“That’s a quarter,’’ she said, sucking her gums 
and pointing to the smallest piece of ice 
‘But the big piece?”’ 


’ | asked, ‘‘or only 


said the hag 


>’? 


She screwed up her eyes and poked her nose 
against the wire sereening. 

‘*T can’t so-much it,’’ she said. ‘‘What d’you 
think ?’’ ; 

‘| think it’s a whole bar. I want to take the 


whole bar and the quarter bar, the biggest piece and 
the smallest.’’ 

‘That's the quarter bar, pues,’’ she said, pleased 
with her own perspicacity and pointing onee more 


I want to buy 


’ 
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to the sinallest bit Hf ice. 

“Yes, and can you sell it me?’’ 

‘Oh, yes.”’ 

‘You know how much it costs?’ 

“Yes, Eighty centavos for a quarter bar. Most 
people buy quarter bars,’’ 

*fAnd can | pay you? You’re authorized to sell 
the ice?”’ 

“Tlow not?’’ I’m in charge. The patron is out.’’ 

“Very well,’’ | said. ‘‘Then I'll take the whole 
bar and the quarter bar. That'll be four pesos, won't 


it?’’ 


+ 


“You will know, sefior.’’ 

I paid her the money. 

“Yes, that’s right. My car’s outside I'll take it 
right away if you'll have it sent out.’’ 

“Ah!’’ she said, sucking her gums again and put 
ting the money firmly in the till, ‘‘Ayd how am f to 
do that? My patron is in Guadalajara, and he has 
the key of the cupboard, pues. 

Kventually | sueceeded in borrowing some ice 
fom the Monte Carlo Hotel, which has never failed 
to help me in any diffieulty of this sort, and as usual 
I remained for a drink on the terrace, looking out 
though the cool shades of its little park to the sunlit 
expanse of the lake and listening to conversation in 
four languages. It was after five o’cloek when | got 


home, 
+ * * 


The first thing I saw as | came into the patio was 
a pile of expensive luggage, topped by a lynx rug and 
a shining crocodile bag. Beyond it, in a rocker, sat a 
woman of about forty, very smartly dressed, her face 
darkly lit by huge tragie eves. All the servants were 
standing round her, Apolonia grasping a glass of wa- 
ter, Cayetano gingerly holding a half-smoked ciga- 
rette, Nieves fingering the stopper of a small gold and 
crystal bottle, Aurora with a mink eoat draped over 
her arms, Paz bearing in both hands, as if it were a 
holy image, a leopard-skin purse, 

‘‘Ilere, here comes the sefior!’’ they all eried. 

The woman turned her somber searchlights on me 
and broke into French. 

‘*Monsieur, je suis épuisée, éreintée, rendue—I 
am exhausted, worn out, dead. | am Varia Palavan- 
dova. Monsieur, you who understand the heart of a 
Russian, lead me, | beg you, to where I may repose 
myself,”’ 

With a brilliant cireular smile for us all, she stood 
up and waited to be led. She had very beautiful teeth, 
small and shapely. | had done my best to make the 
house comfortable, and, for Ajijie, 1 thought I had 
done pretty well. But I doubted whether it would be 
up to Mme. Palavandova’s standards. I led her to 
the best, the largest room. I had been pleased with 
its lettueegreen tiles and oyster walls, but when she 
came into it, it looked very rustic. We were followed 
by Cayetano, still carrying the cigarette, and by Apo- 
lonia with the glass of water. Behind them Nieves 
opened the little bottle. She sniffed quietly and choked 
loudly over the smelling salts. Mme, Palavandova 
laughed. She expressed herself delighted with every- 
thing, asked the price of nothing, said how chie the 
sacking curtains were, requested that a maid be allot- 
ted entirely to her service, and accepted my invitation 
to cocktails later on. 

The servants were impressed. With tense, whis- 
perful bustle all the new guest’s things were taken to 
her room in record time. 


‘“And a coat like this,’ 


, 


said Aurora, stroking the 


mink. ‘‘It must need the skins of many little rats to 
make it. Or would they not be rats?’’ 
‘*Perhaps they're tlacuaches of the North,’ 


Nieves. 


, 


said 
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I detailed Paz to the duties of lady’s maid, and 
for the next hour the house was on its toes. Mme. 
Palayandova asked for mineral water, a hot bath, Chi- 
na tea, and aspirin, six extra towels, a footstool, a 
note of the latest news on the radio, a bowl of ice eu- 
bes, three more pillows, a copy of Vogue and a wire 
brush for suede shoes, almost all of which we were 
able to supply. By chance Mrs. Fountanney had a 
three-year-old Vogue, and we sent that. There had 
once been a wire brush, but investigation revealed 
that Apolonia had used it as a saucepan scourer. | 
sent a big vase of wild flowers instead. 

No further messages arrived for another hour, 
and then, just as the sinking sun’s rays, which flood 
the veranda, changed from yellow to rose, Mme. Pa 
lavandova appeared, trailing elouds of chartreuse 
chiffon, smiling brilliantly and relentlessly speaking 
French. She acknowledged introduction to the Foun- 
tanneys, draped herself into a chair, adjusted a clang 
of bracelets, accepted a cocktail, and lit up her great 
murky eyes, 

Professor Fountanney, with little red spots on his 
stretched cheekbones, spoke, slowly and faultlessly, 
the French of Racine and did his best to make him- 
self agreeable. 

‘You, monsieur,’’ said Mme. Palavandova to the 
Professor, ‘‘you who understand the heart of an art- 
ist, imagine to vourself how exquisite it is, after a tour 
such as | have completed, to find at once tranquility, 
beauty, and comfort.’’ 

Iler smile indicated that the Professor and L were 
joint author of the view, the quiet and the plumbing. 
She threw away her half-smoked cigarette, which lod- 
ged against Mrs. Fountanney’s shoe, 

“(est formidable,’”? said Mme. Palavandova. 

Professor Fountanney cleared his throat to speak, 
but just then Aurora shuffled hurriedly onto the ter- 
race, crying, ‘‘Sefor, sefor! There is a bat in the room 
of the new sefiorita, and Cayetano can do nothing, nor 
ean that Paz, and Nieves has hidden her head in the 
pink bag of the sefiorita, and the bat does not want 
to come out of the room, not for anythin, so what 
shall we do?”’ 


’? 


‘*Dear, dear,’’ said the Professor. 

Mme. Palavandova’s eyes shone with ‘lark fire. 

**Une chauve-souris? Mais je les adore: Their 
dear little hands!’’ 

In a swirl of chiffon she was gone, and when I 
reached her room, she had the bat clasped between 
her palms and was murmuring endearments to it in 
Russian. In one corner stood Cayetano, hat in hand 
looking shamefaced, and in another Nieves was slow- 
ly emerging from a ruffled satin pillow cover, 

“*It doesn’t matter, not at all,’’ said Mme. Pala- 
vandova, as Nieves stared ruefully at the crumpled 
satin. ‘‘Imagine, the boy was throwing his hat at the 
poor little beast. Mais, ina pauvre chere petitle chau- 
ve-souris, you must go out into the beautiful big night 
which is yours.”’ 

And, flying to the door, she flung her chiffon- 
streaming arms wide, and with a high cheep the bat 
swooped off into the darkness. 

‘It doesn’t understand itself how she caught it so 
easily,’’ said Cayetano when Mme. Palavandova had 
returned to the terrace. ‘‘Those animals don’t lend 
themselves to being caught.’’ 

‘*The sefiorita is much very valiant,’’ said Auro- 
ra, ‘‘for bats’ are dangerous, but more so if one is asleep 
and dreaming.”’ 


And as I returned to the veranda, I heard Mme. 
Palavandova saying. ‘‘But, monsieur, you who under- 
stand the heart of a friend of nature—’’ 

Continued on page 56 





























Sculpture in Stone. 


Love 


was sitting at the Cadiz Cantina struggling with a 

Cuba libre—perhaps the worst concoction ever in- 

vented by a bartender—when in walked Dolores, 

who is the tops as far as Indian girls are concerned. 
So I lifted my glass and gave Dolores a cheery salud, 
and she came over to join me. 

Now for the sake of those who have never lived 
in Mexico, let it be said that it is very rare indeed 
that you see an Indian girl from one of the vil- 
lages in a cantina, let alone one talking to a gringo 
whose reputation is none too appetizing. But Dolores 
had long ceased caring what the villages thought and 
led her life according to her own ideas, which in ru- 
ral Mexico were considered grossly streamlined. As 
a result Dolores frequently found herself in hot wa- 
ter. There was the time, for instance, when Don Joa- 
quin’s wife, Dofia Fidelia, banged Dolores on the head 
with a parasol right in the center of the market place 
for allegedly having spent a week end with husband 
at a seaside resort: and there was the time she got a 
job as maid in a politico’s house in Mexieo City and 
left a month tater, but not until she had shaken the 
house to its foundations by seducing the politico and 
telling the politico’s wife that she not only looked like 
a pig but weighed as much and it was very lucky for 
her that she had a pig for a husband. 








By Romulo Rozo. 


By Kim Schee 


So you can well imagine my surprise when Dolo- 
res calmly announced that she was getting married 
at the end of the week. 

**And who is the lueky man?’’ | asked her, 

‘Ile is not from this village,’’ replied Dolores. 
*‘He is a costefo from the the State of Vera Cruz, and 
he is a truck driver by profession.”’ 

‘I hope he has the same ideas about life as you 
have,’’ I added, 

‘‘On the contrary, Sefor, he is a true Mexican. 
Ile is very jealous and possessive.’’ 

**Entonees,’’ I said, ‘‘how come—”’ 

‘*Love, Sefor,’’ said Dolores, her eyes shining. 
‘l am a woman, and life is very monotonous without 
a nan, 
jut you have never wanted for men.’’ 

That is true, Sefior, but I have never been in 
love with a man before. | am truly in love this time.”’ 
‘*Dolores,”’ I said, ‘‘I wish you every happi 
but as a friend of yours may I speak frankly??? 

‘You ean, Sefior.’’ 

“Then, frankly, I think you’re making a mis. 
take. I don’t think you fit into a Mexiean marriage, 
You value personal liberty too much. Look at your 
two married sisters—they’re beaten by life, and they’re 
old women although they are still young in years,’’ 
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‘*Perhaps | am making a mistake, Sefior—but J 
love him, and he wants to marry me. I must marry 
him—don’t you understand?’’ 

‘*No, | don’t understand,’’ I said, forcing a smile, 
‘yet I'll admit ,that when you've got that feeling 
there’s no use trying to be rational about it.’’ 

That is right, Sefior; I’m afraid there is no use.’’ 
Dolores smiled, then got up abruptly and left the ean- 
tina without saying another word, 


* ” o 


About six months later, after 1 had practically 
forgotten all about Dolores and her new husband, she 
walked into the Cadiz Cantina one afternoon looking 
much the worse for wear. She came over to my table, 
and J ordered her a drink. 

‘‘Ilow’s the marriage going?’’ [ asked her. 

‘We've separated, Sefior. I’m getting a divorce 
as soon as possible.’’ 

“I didn’t think you could stand it Jong,’’ I said. 

‘It was worth it,’’ Dolores replied ; ‘It’s been 
the happiest six months of my life.’’ 

“Then why are you getting a divoree?”’ I said, 

ecause,’’ said Dolores, ‘‘we would destroy each 
other if we kept on living together. Through love I 
discovered hate. I didn’t know that you could love 
a person deeply and hate a person deeply at the same 
time,’’ 

‘I, myself, have never really experienced the sen- 
sation,’’ I said, just to be argumentative. 

“You, Sefior. are a gringo and cannot understand 
what love is between a man and a woman. It is a lo- 
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cura, a madness, Sefior. We are always suspicious of 
each other, jealous of each other, we quarrel, we fight 
with our fists, we bite, we even throw pots and pans 
at each other. Then we go to bed and make love and 
think we will always be kind and tender to each other; 
but the next morning we don’t feel that way at all, 
and the whole thing begins all over again. It is ter- 
rible, terrible, Sefior...’’ 

‘It sounds terrible,’’ I said, ‘‘but you do enjoy 
feeling that way, don’t you?”’ 

‘I do, Sefior—and do you know why?’ 

‘‘No, but I should like very much to know.”’ 

‘‘It is because it makes one feel alive, truly alive, 
Sefior. Everything else in comparison is dead, mean- 
ingless.’’ 

‘You talk as if you would never feel alive again, 
Dolores,’’ I said, hoping to cheer her up a bit, for at 
that moment her face revealed her suffering. ‘‘Why, 
you’re young and lovely—’’ 

‘‘Pardon, Sefior,’’ said Dolores, getting up from 
the table, ‘‘but I feel very old, and I do not care to 
go on living. I could never be happy again, Sefior. 
You see, I have looked into my soul and into the soul 
of the man I loved. That is death, Sefior. Adios, and 
thank you for the drink.”’ 

Two weeks later Dolores’ death was the main 
topie of conversation in the village. 


, 


She was found dead in a pool of water beneath 
a waterfall where she was in the habit of bathing and 
washing her clothes. Most everyone in the village was 
of the opinion that she had gone to the pool while 
drunk and had fallen in quite by accident. 


By Eric Barker 


LOSE faith in words in this country. 


Detter to leave unsaid 


the poems that cannot describe the highest 


ares of turning 


and turning hawks, the 


mountainous voyaging leisure of animal- 


changing clouds. 


What words released from this granite shoulder ean 


return like a eliff-falling gull translating a 


mood of the sea? 


Or strike such wild notes as two hawks now down- 


circling their hazardous air? 


Better let the truth be spoken by what. inhabits here 


from birth: the autochthonous voice inter- 


preting its own environment. 


Better to stand and listen to seunds not alien here. 





" 











A Physical 
Survey 


By Simon Wimmer 


T was just before the turn of the century that I 
came to Mexico as a schoolboy, and my interest in 
girls was then somewhat detached. 

Since then times have, of course, changed, or be it 
better said, as time is as fixed and limitless in the 
universe as space, any such change would be within 
myself, 

My interest in girls developed, I suppose, in the 
normal manner of those of the opposite sex. At times 
they were weighed and not found wanting, at others 
they were found distinetly wanting. 

In the *‘good old days’’ in Mexico, nice girls were 
rarely to be seen in publie outside of their homes, 
unless strictly chaperoned. There were no movies, no 
automobile outings, no bathing beaches, no co-eduea- 
tion and none of the other amenities now taken for 
granted. Few girls worked in private or publie of- 
fices, and not many in the stores, and it was at about 
Carranza’s time when the change came. Today girls 
learn the trades and professions, and are seen every- 
where. 

When I now travel up or down the elevator in 
my office building, there are generally more girls than 
men, and although | am supposed to have passed the 
age when girls cause a flutter in a man’s heart, I 
find that I can still look upon them with fond ima- 
ginings. I can probably assess their physical assets 
or shorteomings with greater assuredness than in 
earlier days: the fruit of experience and of improved 
judgement, and I feel, therefore, that I ean give a 
composite picture of the average Mexican girl work- 
ing today in many offices. 

She may be the daughter of quite poor working 
parents, of the so-called middle classes, or even a 
member of the upper erust. It is hard to tell, because 
they have all been educated in the same government 
or private schools, or in convents, and all have a flair 
for chie clothes and personal adornment. 

This average girl, we will examine, is 18 to 20 
years of age, and about 5 feet, 5 inches tall, a very con- 
venient height to look up to the average-sized man. It 
is so uncomfortable for a man to have to look up to a 
girl, or even to eye her at the same level; somehow, 
it affects his ego. 

Let us now make a general] survey of this aver- 
age girl, from top to toe: 










Her hair, a woman’s crowning glory, according 
to the poet, is smooth and jet black. Sometimes it ts 
naturally wavy, a sign of mixed ancestry. The fore- 
head is neither bulging nor high. There is no suspi- 
cion, however, that she would like to he considered 
**high-brow 

Iler complexion is clear, without blemishes; and 
now the interesting point of colour arises, quite an 
interesting chapter in itself. In northern climes we 
expect usually that practically all girls will be white, 
or even blond. There are slight graduations, of cour- 
se, such as the peach blossom and pink complexions, 
but by and large we can class them as pallid 

| have not read the book, nor seen the play or 
picture ‘Gentlemen preter Blondes.’’ The title both 
intrigued and repelled me a little, as it sounded like 
nonsense, A ‘‘Gentleman’’ might prefer blondes; why, 
I don’t know, but for real adult males, not too much 
involved in trying to play the Gentleman, surely the 
richer coloured female must be a greater source of 
An inherited tan is far 
more becoming than that produced by sunburn, or 
out of a battle. Some brunettes may dye their 
hair, so as to appear blonde but they 
invariably give the show away by overlooking their 


satisfaction in many respects 


foolish things 


eyebrows, and such eamouflage cannot in any way 
spoil their other attributes 

Of course, there are exceptions even in blondes, 
If we are to believe what we have read, the tall Sean- 
dinavian beauties who, in the past, slept bare on eou- 
ches between bear skins, were very much the thing. 
We also near of the fair Normandy peasant, who by 
special training and adaptability has attained quite 
special gifts, added to her natural French “je ne sais 
quoi.”’ But generally we can bunch blondes into two 
types: the Germanic, blue-eyed, doll-faced, rather va- 
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cant flaxen-haired female who becomes a good cook, 
Hausfrau and mother, and later deyelops into a hea- 
vy-set, hard-faced, domineering person; and then there 
is that other Nordic type, the tall, angular, athletic, 
un-feminine girl, who never was and can never be- 
come a beauty. Let the ‘‘Gentleman’’ prefer blondes, 
if he wishes, but for me, the other kind. 


Returning now after this digression to the Mexican 
girl, we must know in the first place, that she is the 
product of many races. The Spaniards from whom she 
is partly descended, are a®° medley of many strains, 
of mysterious Basques, whose origin is unknown, Celts, 
allied to the ancient Britons, fair-haired Goths, Anda- 
lusians, themselves a mixture of Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Jews, Arabs, al] the Medietrranean 
races that successively overran or settled in Spain, 
whose descendants colonized Mexico, and took nati- 
ves for their wives. The Mexiean aborigines were like- 
wise a medley of races, from the copper-skinned IJn- 
dians of the North, to the fairer Mayas of the South, 
with many women of outstanding beauty, such as the 
tall, erect, vivacious, fine-featured Tehuanas. There 
is a further admixture of negro blood, especially along 
the coasts, which has in some measure added its quo- 
ta to this interesting melting-pot, and certainly to no 
disadvantage. 

We find, therefore, in the average Mexienn girl, 
instead of the uniform paleness of the North, a truly 
fascinating range of colouring, and, certainly, variety 
is the spice of life. 

The outstanding feature of our subject, is her 
eyes, They are black, sometimes with a slight blue 
tinge in the whites, almond-shaped, oriental, deeply 
expressive, sometimes even 
when undershadowed. The eye-lashes are long and 
slightly curled, the eye-brows well arched and ample 
Her ears are small and dainty, lying close to the head. 
Her nose is generally small and straight, with deli- 


provocative, especially 
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vate nostrils. The mouth is also nearly always small 
and well shaped. When she smiles, we see small and 
regular teeth. Where there is a slight touch of African 
blood, the mouth is more ample, and more apt to smile 
easily, and, it is generally agreed, more satisfying for 
oscultation. 

Seen in profile, the head is well rounded, and sets 
gracefully on a well-shaped neck. In full-face one 
generally sees the classical oval shape, a chin which 
neither recedes nor projects, the whole effect being 
not unlike that of an Italian Madonna. 

Continuing now our physical survey, we obser- 
ve that her shoulders are neither too sloping, nor 
square, but fall quite normally to her well-shaped 
arms, delicate wrists and small, well cared-for hands. 

Qur Mexiean girl does not generally believe in 
what has been called ‘*up-lift,’’ nor in trying to aug- 
ment, nor hide what nature has not given her; but 
when seen in a sweater, everything seems in its right 
place, and of natural dimensions. [ler waist is small, 
she has a straight back and all eurves seem right and 
well-proportioned, 

It is when we see this delightful person on the 
beach that we receive a pleasant shock and surprise. 
We now see a well modelled figure, not as fully deve- 
loped as a Grecian Venus, but Diana-like in its shape 
and gracefulness. The lower limbs are nicely propor- 
tioned, well-shapped thighs and calves, nicely turned 
ankles and small dainty feet. 

We have now come down to the ground in our 
physical survey. and have deseribed the outward ap- 
pearance of the young Mexican girl in more or less 
adequate words, 

Should we not now take some account of her out- 
look in life, her dreams, hopes, and aspirations? What 
are her thoughts (if any), on religion, music, the arts, 
sciences, on polities? Frankly, we would rather not 
invade this province. For even the most famous 
philosophers have not been able to fathom the female 
mind. We have just had a pleasant stroll along the 
shore, and refuse to be led into deep water. 


By Carleton Drewry 


S HAPELESS within that void of dark 


The Figure, moving pantomime, 


Fumbled, and found the flint, and struek 


Life from the tinder of all time. 


Now through the dimness of our days 


Still gleams the genesis of light 


Which we have had, shall have, always, 


That never ean return to night. 


It is for this our eyes gaze on 


Through the small slits our senses mark 


Letween the dark of being born 


And all our dying in the dark, 
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By Arthur Faber. 


Hospitality in Prison 


I you are worn-out, run-down and in need of a va- 

cation, yet the condition of your pocketbook pre- 

cludes a visit to the local health resorts, do not 

worry. I have just the place for you—my favorite 
jail! 

It does not appeal to you? Why the climate is 
perfect, the food is fresh, the company—if not in the 
social register—is at least unique. And best of all, 
it is absolutely free! There is only one drawback 
the fare. For this attractive penitentiary is located 
at Guadalajara, Jalisco. 

It was quite by accident that I found it. For 
when I started out that day from Guadalajara, | was 
bound for the pottery works at Tlequepaque, a neigh- 
boring town. 

The bus was crowded with Indians carrying every 
sort of merchandise, some of it cackling. Mamas car- 
ried Indian babies, staring at us with the wide-eyed, 
solemn expression peculiar to Indian children. Every 
few minutes the bus made an unexpected turn which 
threw all of us onto each others’ laps. It made me feel 
a trifle insecure, but the other occupants were evi- 
dently accustomed to it. 

When we reached open country there appeared at 
the turn of the road, a very impressive, castle-like 
structure. Poking the neighbor on my right, a good- 
looking young man with a bulging brief case, | in- 
quired if that was the University. 

He looked amused. ‘‘That’s the penitentiary,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘Would you like to visit it? I’m getting off 
there.’’ 

Would I! I seuttled out of that bus as fast as a 
basket of eggs, two chickens and a erate of veget- 
ables would allow me. 

“‘T’ll introduce you to the governor,’’ promised 
my new acquaintance. ‘‘Hle’s a very charming man.’’ 

The prison was rectangular in shape with high 
brick walls surmounted by towers. It extended at 
least a quarter of a mile. In front of the entrance 
were two young soldiers much more interested in their 
conversation with a pretty girl than in keeping by- 
standers out and prisoners in. However, several] arm- 
ed guards were patrolling the walls. 


By Lee Shend 


After | had seen the prison | wondered why they 
were needed, for | couldn't imagine anyone wanting 
to break out. 

The governor's office was handsomely furnished 
in carved Spanish oak. It had none of the institutio- 
nal look. My lawyer friend introduced me as an Ame- 
rican social worker interested in prison reform, I 
hadn’t known about that before, myself, but it sound- 
ed like an excellent idea. | hope that young men pre- 
sented as good a case for his client as he did for me. 


. . . 


The governor, who looked every inch his title, 
greeted me as though it were a social call and assign- 
ed a trusty, a wiry little chap in his sixties, to show 
me around 

We passed through two double-barred iron doors 
and entered a huge grass-covered quadrangle surround. 
ed by long, single-storied adobe buildings. There were 
prisoners seattered all over the field in every coneeiv- 
able position and occupation. Some were weaving has- 
kets, some playing pelota, a few lay in a characteris- 
tie position—on their backs serenely contemplating 
the heavens without a care in the world. One group 
was singing harmoniously to the accompaniment of a 
guitar. It was all very peaceful and the prison uni- 
form of blue denim topped by large straw sombreros 
served to enhance the impression that this was an 
enormous hacienda with an unusual number of gen- 
tlemen rancheros 

The adobe houses were sparsely furnished but 
clean and sunny. Many of the walls were decorated 
with paintings, some religious and many extremely 
profane, done by prisoners with artistic inclinations. 
Most of the houses were empty. Even the hospital 
patients were stretched out on outside cots enjoy- 
ing the fresh air. 

In the rear were small factories where the prisoner 
might fellow his old trade or learn a new one. There 
were looms, dyeing vats, potters’ wheels and wood- 
work shops. Stretched between the buildings were 
miles of thread which looked like telegraph wires, but 
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were really cotton filaments drying in the sun. These 
were later woven into the coarse, bright Mexican cot- 
tons favored by the Indian women for skirts and by 
the men for fiesta shirts. Work is not obligatory and 
the prisoner is entitled to any money he receives from 
the sale of the articles. 


My presence did not cause any great excitement. 
Visitors are frequent and the men may receive their 
own families in complete privacy. I strolled from 
group to group enjoying ‘‘Mufiequita Linda’’ and 
‘‘Jaliseo’’ rendered by one matched chorus and a long, 
serious poem most of which I, with my indifferent 
Spanish, could not understand, recited by a serious 
little gentleman who looked like a college professor. 

Suddenly I found myself the center of a large 
and excited group. Realizing that after all I was 
among felons I became slightly nervous until I real- 
ized that each had something in his hand that he was 
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trying to sell to me. I explained rather awkwardly 
that I had no room in my limited luggage for serapes, 
pottery jars, sombreros and baskets; and that if I 
bought from one I should really buy from all. They 
accepted my exp'anation in good part and solemnly 
shook hands. I was careful to leave a smal] coin in 
“ach outstretched hand. 

At first I was under the impression that the care- 
free gentlemen relaxing in the sun were all minor 
offenders; so I asked the trusty where those convic- 
ted of more serious crime were incarcerated. My guide 
looked bewildered and waving his hand, indicated the 
entire expanse, 

‘“‘That man leaning against the wall, sefior, the 
one who just read his poems, is here because he mur- 
dered his wife.’’ Here he made the well-known ges- 
ture, drawing a finger across his throat. ‘‘The little 
one who p'ays now the guitar is a bandit. He plays 


97? 


very well, no’ 


By Jimenez Batey. 
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Latin American Bookshelf 


PLEASE TELL Mbi,”’ said the redhead who sits 

in the fourth left in my afternoon class, ** what 

books belong on a she!f of Latin Americana. ! 

won't be a specialist, so | don’t want overly techni- 

cal books, | don’t read Spanish or Portuguese, so they 

ust be in English.”’ This college girl is speaking for 

liany intelligent readers who want to reserve one cor- 

ner of their libraries for books on the lands and peo- 
pes of Latin America, 

The question is not easily answered. There are 
thousands of books about men and events in the south- 
ern republics, and it is sheer presumption to say that 
two or three dozen of these are the best. I respond to 
the request with the warning that the list represents 
my own prejudices. Those prejudices include distaste 
for travel books filled with moonshine and misinfor- 
mation and for stuffy books written by unimaginati- 
ve academies. With this confession, let us list some 
books that are well written or well translated), that 
have both substance and life, and that make the peo- 
ples and lands of our southern neighbors more real to 
the intelligent redhead and all her friends. My sug 
gestions are for them. 

You will want books on the background of Latin 
America, That ineludes the Indians, who were the 
first Americans. If you do not know them, you will 
never understand the life of today’s Chichicastenango 
in Guatemala, Huaneayo in Peru, Tepoztlan in Mexi- 
co. From the stack of excellent books on primitive In- 
dian peoples, | arbitrarily pick three: George Vail- 
lant’s ‘‘Aztees of Mexico’’; Sylvanus G. Morley’s 
‘The Ancient Maya’’; Philip Ainsworth Means’ ** An 
ecient Civilizations of the Andes.’’ Read those and you 
will clamor for more. You also want to know the Ibe 
rian background; so | nominate two books that will 
he!p you understand the th'nking of the people who 
discovered and sett'ed the New World: Havelock ElI- 
lis’ **The Soul of Spain’? and Cervantes’ **Don Qui 
xote’’ (in the brilliant new translation by Samuel Put 
nam). But the African also contributed to the mak 
ing of present-day Latin America (as of the United 
States), so you will do well to add Brazilian Gilberto 
Freyre’s ‘‘The Masters and the Slaves,’’ an exciting 
analysis of Brazilian society that tells much about the 
contribution of the Negro to Ameriea. 


The discovery, conquest, and settling of the Nev 
World by Europeans eal] for other books. You have 
not really gotten acquainted with Columbus until you 
have read Samuel Eliot Morrison’s *‘ Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea.’’ Preseott’s ‘‘Conquest of Mexico and 
Conquest of Peru’’ are as rewarding and stimulating 
as ever. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a companion of Cor 
tés, wrote the ‘* True History of the Conquest of New 
Spain,’’ a c'assie no reader should omit. F. A. Kirk- 
patrick’s **The Spanish Conquistadores’’ is an excel 
lent introduction to numerous other bold men. Among 
the chronicles of eyewitnesses to life in the New World 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, | pick one 
fascinating item at random: Antonio Vazquez de Es- 
pinosa’s ‘‘Compendium and Description of the West 
Indies."’ The reeord of the three colonial centuries 
has been so well described and analyzed as te make 
the choice of a few books exceedingly diffienlt. Cla- 
rence Haring’s ‘*The Spanish Empire in America’? is 
the best modern treatment, and reading it will excite 
the reader to return to Bourne’s earlier ‘‘Spain in 
Ameriea,”’ and to Merriman’s ‘‘The Rise of the Span 


By Hubert Herring 


ish Empire in the Oid World and the New.’’ For light 
on the Portuguese colonial years in Brazil the poet 
Robert Southey ‘s ** Llistory of Brazil’’ (published in 
1810-19, and hard to find today) is still superb, Bai- 
ley Diffie’s *‘Latin American Civilization’’ has exeel- 
lent material on both Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nial days. For an ebullient and often partisan inter- 
pretation by an intelligent Spaniard, the reader will 
appreciate Salvador de Madariaga’s **The Rise of the 
Spanish American Empire’? and ‘‘The Fall of the 
Spanish American Empire.’’ And for the reader who 
nurses his Anglo-Saxon superiority and clings to the 
Back Legend of Spanish perfidy, there is excellent 
catharsis in Lewis Hanke’s ‘‘The Spanish Struggle 
for Justice in the Conquest of America,’’ a spirited 
exposition of the Christian zeal of Las Casas and other 
missionaries of the faith. 

The wars for Latin American independence dur- 
ing the early years of the nineteenth century are treat- 
ed with detailed aceuracy in numerous volumes, from 
which one might pick one of the biographies of José 
de San Martin *‘ Martin,’’ Corti’s ‘* Maximilian,’’ Mary 
Williams, *‘Dom Pedro 1,’’ Jorge Mafach’s ‘* Mar- 
ti,’’ are a few that will help you understand the men 
who made Latin America, There are other biographies 
that are either so dull as to be forbidding or so roman- 
tie as to be misleading. The fruitful field of Latin 
American biographical writing is still wide open, and 
it is to be hoped that aspiring writers—-with assistance 
from foundations—will some day give us scholarly 
and readable books on such men as Argentina’s Ri- 
vadavia, Rosas, Mitre, Sarmiento, Alberdi; Brazil’s 
José Bonifacio de Andrada e Silva, Joaquin Nabueo, 
and Padre Feijé; Chile’s Diego Portales and Bernardo 
O'Higgins, Uruguay’s Battle y Ordéiiez; Mexico's 
Hidalgo, Morelos, Alaméan, Gomez Farias, and many 
others. There is also room for more books on the va- 
rious alien soldiers of fortune who have dipped into 
Latin America for good or ill Perhaps the best book 
of this sort is Watt Stewart’s ‘‘llenry Meiggs, Yan 
kee Pizarro,”’ an excellent account of the seamp who 
built railroads in Chile and Peru from the 1850's 
through the 1870's 


Most of the many books on Latin America’s re- 
lations with the rest of the world are too specialized 
to attract the general reader. But Dexter Perkins’ 
“Hands Off: A Ilistory of the Monroe Doetrine’’ will 
find a welcome place on any reader’s shelf. From the 
Latin American angle, Mexican Luis Quintanilla’s ‘‘A 
Latin American Speaks’’ offers delightful reflections 
on inter-American digressions. And if any reader 
wants to know how harshly the United States is some- 
times judged, he can read Argentine Manuel Ugarte’s 
“The Destiny of a Continent’? or Bolivian Gaston 
Nerval’s (a pen name of Rail Diez de Medina) ‘*The 
Autopsy of the Monroe Doctrine.’ 


Thanks to the enterprise of intelligent publishers 
there is a lengthening list of translations of Latin 
American poetry and prose, such as Rodé’s Ariel, Her- 
nandez’ gaucho epic *‘Martin Fierro,’’ Palma’s ‘The 
Knights of the Cape.’’ Many significant novels are 
now available in English translation, including Azue- 
la’s **The Underdogs,’’ Rémulo Gallegos’ ‘‘Dofia Bér- 
hara,”’ Giiiraldes’ ‘‘Don Segundo Sombra,’’ Marmol’s 
‘‘Amalia,’’ Lépez y Fuentes’ ‘‘El Indio,’’ Ciro Ale- 
gria’s ‘‘Broad and Alien is the World,’’ Eduardo Mal- 

Continued on page 44 
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mong our Print Makers 


N THE whole it was a quite gratifying expe- 

rience to view the prints exhibited last month 

at the Ateneo Espafiol by members of the 

Sociedad Mexicana de Grabadores, Represent- 
ing the work of outstanding Mexiean artists in black 
and white, this exhibit revealed to a most convincing 
degree that by and large these artists, while preserving 
an earnest concern in the basic requisites of eraft and 
technique, are not blindly following along traditional 
paths, There was much in this rewarding exhibition 
which evineed the joy that attends untrammeled, truly 
personal creative effort. 

Recalling the former exhibits of this group, one 
pereeived the valid progress made by not a few of 
these artists—a fuller command of craft as well as a 
liberation from repressive or tentative half measures. 
Most of the artists come before us with evidence of an 
ampler assurance; appear more mature; speak with 
greater ease in the language of their eraft—and speak, 
too, in several instances, of weightier matters than 
used to command their attention. By weightier one 
aoes not mean more solemn. One means more search 
ing, vital, fresh and true. It is, perhaps, all in all, the 
best show this group has ever put on, 

Although their rich and beautifully orchestrated 
values can be but approximately communicated in re- 
production (accompanying this text), the seven prints 
here shown—‘El Angelito,” by Angeles Garduiio Ma- 
cias; ‘‘ Landseape,’’ by Amador Lugo C.; **Tepoztlin”’ 
and ‘‘Juchiteeas,”’ by Manuel Herrera Cartalla; ‘Cy- 
by José Julio Rodriguez, and the two land- 


presses, ”’ 
are extremely effect ive, 


SCupes hy Abelardo Avila 


By Guillermo Rivas 


Not alone in the lithograph ‘‘ Rugged Landseape,’’ 
but equally in the lingleum engraving ‘‘ Mountain 
Landseape,’’ does Abelardo Avila assert his dynamie 
mastery of form. As for Angeles Gardufo Maeias, it 
may be doubted whether she has produced from the 
stone anything more altogether admirable than her 
dramatic and exquisitely modulated ‘‘El Angelito,’’ 
imaginatively wrough from the point of view of design, 
and so full of ‘‘eolor.’’ 


Conspicuously suecessful, too, are the linoleum 
engravings by Manuel Herrera Cartalla, each beau- 
tifully balanced, though composed in a somewhat dif- 
ferent style. The lithograph ‘‘Landseape’’ by Ama- 
dor Lugo G. is noteworthy for its soft rich texture 
and minute design; while the engraving ‘‘Cypresses,’’ 
by José Julio Rodriguez emanates great force through 
an apparently simple composition. 


Some of the remaining artists who took part in 
this exposition are well known, some not. [t is impos- 
sible to run inclusively through the list of sixteen, 
pausing at each for comment. But I certainly should 
not want to conelude this notice without allusion to 
the telling work of Celia Calderén, Angel Zamarripa, 
l’raneiseo Vazquez, Erasto Cortés Juarez, Pedro Cas- 
telar, Manuel Echauri, Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma 
and Feliciano Pefia. 


The exhibition, quite apart from the interest that 
attaches to specific works, proves fruitfully suggesti- 


ve as the sketch of an epoeh in our print-makers’ art. 











By Manuel Herrera Cartalia. 
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CYPRESSES. Wood Engraving. 


By José Julio Rodrigues. 
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LANDSCAPE. Lithograph. By Amador Lugo. 





RUGGED LANDSCAPE, Lithograph. 
By Abelardo Avila. 





JUCHITECAS. Linoleum Engreving. 
By Manuel! Herrera Cartaila. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


BURNING OF THE BOOKS 


September, 


HETHER the Arab conquerors of Alexan- 

dria in Egypt in A. LD. 642 shoveled the 

books of the famous libraries into the fur 

naces of the publie baths is one of the dis- 
puted points of history. If they did, it was the must 
massive example of book burning, though not the first, 
and, according to recent reports, not the last. That the 
violent Arabs of the deserts might have burned ihe 
books accumulated over three hundred years by the 
(ireek masters of Egypt seems plausible enough; the 
interest of the Arabs in all kinds of learning, which 
was to preserve much ancient literature, came much 
later than the conquest of Egypt. The case for and 
against the burning of the books by the Arabs has 
been ably summed up in a book published just last 
year by Edward Alexander Parsons. He is inelined 
to accept the story current in the Middle Ages that 
it was an Arabian job carried out on the orders of the 
Caliph at Medina. Those who want to follow the trail 
of the book burners can find a mass of detailed infor- 
mation in the Parsons book on ‘*The Alexandrian L}- 
brary.”’ 

The story of the burning of the books at Alex- 
andria, if not true, is well, found, as the Italians say. 
The account most often quoted is that of Abul Fara), 
thirteen-century Arab historian. It is as follows: 

‘John the Grammarian, a famous peripatetic phi- 
losopher, being in Alexandria at the time of its eap- 
ture, and in high favor with Amr (the Aral comman- 
der), begged that he would give him the royal libra- 
ry. Amr told him that it was not in his power to 
grant such a request, but promised to write to the 
Caliph for his consent. Omar (the Caliph), on hear- 
ing the request of his general, is sail to have replied 
that if those books contained the same doctrine with 
the Koran, they could be of no use, sinee the Koran 
contajned all necessary truths; but if they contained 
anything contrary to that book, they ought to be de 
stroyed, and therefore, whatever their contents were, 
he ordered them to be burnt. Pursuant to this orde: 
they were distributed among the publie baths, of which 
there were a great number in the city, where for six 
months they served to supply the fires.’’ 

For the hard-headed Arabs who were just start 
ing on their great sweep across Africa to Spain and 
into France the burning of the Alexandrian books ap- 
pears to have been more than a symbolic protest. They 
did not build bonfires as the Nazis did in Germany; 
they stoked the furnaces of the public baths with ma 
nuseripts said to number 700,000 in the heyday of the 
Ptolemys. It was a time of great religious and politi- 
eal turmoil. Saracens were fighting Greeks, Greeks 
were fighting Persians. Churehes were being wreck- 
ed as the pagan temples had been wrecked three cen- 
turies before. Many stores of books were burned or 
thrown into the rivers. Alexandia as the greatest cen- 
ter of wealth and culture in the Middle East furnish- 
ed the outstanding example of the rage to destroy the 
heritage of the past and start with a clean slate. The 
wonder is that any books survived the fury of the 
hook burners of the Middle East. 


Rut we know what a great treasury of books did 
survive, not only the Arab wars, but also the destrue- 
tive wars of the centuries before them and the centu- 
ries of disorders that followed. There should be a 
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moral here for latter-day book burners. Libraries have 
some of the qualities of the phoenix; they seem: to 
rise again from their Books burned in one 
p.ace have a way of turning up somewhere else. The 
search for the ‘‘lost’’ books of antiquity still goes on. 
If in the days when books were laboriously copied by 
hand on rolis of papyrus book burners never succeeded 
in suppress.ng great how futile the burning 
of booxs in the days of the printing press! 


ashes. 


books, 


Considering the antiquity of book burning it is 
remarkable how little the book burners have accom- 
p.ished. The Chinese seem to have been first in the 
book-burning business, as in so many other things, 
The Ts’in Emperor Shi Iwang-ti, third century B. 
C., is said to have ordered the confiseation and burn- 
ing of all the works of the philosophers who had 
flourished a few centuries before him and all works 
dealing with the past. Ile was an early exponent of 
the suppression of ‘‘dangerous thoughts’’ and he pro- 
posed to found a brand-new order of society, The Han 
dynasty, which followed the Ts’in, undertook to restore 
the books that had been ordered destroyed A com- 
mission appointed for the purpose found that in many 
cases the order had evaded; in where 
all copies had heen destroyed, books were rewritten 
from memory by the acute Chinese scholars. Of the 
making of books there is no end, and the destruetion 


hooks, all history shows, is a labor of Sisyphus 


been others, 


Or po 


LIFE AND A GLASS EARTH 


Milk, 
hea tS 
protein, 


meat, albumen, bacteria, viruses, lungs, 
Wherever there is life there is 
Protein is of fairly recent origin, considering 
llow the 
proteins and therefore life originated has puzz!ed biol 


and chet 


all are protein, 
the hot state of the earth in the beginning 


ogists ists tor generations Accepting the spe- 
the Russian scientist A. I, Oparin of the 
Soviet Academy of Sience, Prof, Harold C. Urey as- 


sumes that in its early days the earth had an atmo- 


culations of 


sphere of methane (marsh gas), ammonia and water. 


Oparin suggested highly complex but plausible me 


chanisms for the synthesis of protein and hence of life 


from such compounds 


In a communieation which he publishes in ‘*Seien- 
Miller, 
A laboratory 


least 


ce,”’ one of Pro 


deseribes how he 


fesor Urey’s students, Stanley L 
tested this hypothesis 
cated It did not in the 


the pri tine earth of 


earth was « resemble 
two or three billion years ago; 
Water boiled Oparing’s ga 
ses. This atmosphere was electrified by what engineers 
Miller hoped that in this way 
use the gases in his artificial atmosphere 


' 
made of glass 


for it wa 
call a corona discharge 
he would e; 
to form compounds that might be precursors of amino 
se amino acids being the bricks out of which 
multifarious kinds of protein are built. He did much 
better. He actually synthesized some amino acids and 
thus made by taking the first 
that may lIcad a century or so hence to the creation 


acids, the 


chemical history step 
of something chemically like beefsteak or white of egg. 
Miller is elated, and so is Professor Urey, his mentor, 


Biologists jong ago accepted the idea that the ear- 
liest forms of life did not require oxygen and that the 
oxygen of our air came chiefly from green plants. 
Oparin develops this hypothesis. Suppose that he is 

Continued onp page 49 
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iterary Appraisals 


TORMENT. By Perez Galdos. Translated from the Spanish 

by J. M. Cohen. Ilustrated by Charles Mozley. Ihe Iilus- 

me Novel Library. 312 pp New York: Farrar, Straus & 
oung. 


N about 1884, Benito Pérez Galdés wrote ‘‘Tor- 
ment’’ in Madrid—a novel with a diversity of char- 
acters reminiscent of Dickens and Balzac. Each of 
the characters vies for first place in the reader’s 

imagination. The competition is wo nby two ‘‘objetion- 
able’’ lovers: a neurotic priest and a young orphan girl 
of passionate and nevertheless vaciilating character. 
At the end of the nineteenth century such affairs 
among persons who had taken vows of chastity were 
stil] considered sacrilegious, Today, in the Caldés no- 
vel we only see the commonplace or epic struggle be- 
tween the natural man and the social nan which exists 
in all of us. The struggle between voluptuousness and 
responsibility. 

The main problem in ‘‘Torment’’ is that of a wo- 
man besieged by sensuality, poverty and the desire 
for social respect. She is saved from her lover—a kind 
of libertine ‘‘mystic’’—through weakness, through 
that quiet strength which occasionally comes out of 
renunciation and distinterest. But she is not wholly 
saved. Galdés does not reward the good or punish 
the wicked, but offers them the reasonable road of 
compromise, It is not a compromise between the good 
and the wicked either—-for that would be too easy-— 
but between both of them and reality. At the end 
reality is the only victim and is almost always some- 
what vilified, 

The theme of the enamored priest was very much 
to the liking of the Spanish and Portuguese of the 
period. Clarin, Palacio Valdés, Eea de Queiroz made 
use of it after Vietor Ilugo, Stendhal and Zola. But 
the Spanish naturalistic writers must not be confused 
with the disciples of Zola, who was then—1884—at 
the height of his popularity. In France naturalism 
was a new school. In Spain it was just another di- 
mension of the old realism and appeared as a histori- 
cal consequence of the first constitutional monarchy. 
When writers realized that they could write without 
censorship they started looking for the dangerous 
motivations of events and the hidden nature of real- 
ity. Traditionalism’s virtues and old axioms lost their 
sp'endor under the pen of Galdés, the Countess Pardo 
Bazin, and Clarin, 

* . * 

Like ‘‘The Spendthrifts’’ by the same author 
‘*Torment’’ reveals the qualities of the best Galdés: 
intensity in deseribing the physical world, harmony 
of composition, and an interpretative gift more kind 
than sharp, which should not be taken as a slur on 
Galdés’ sharpness but as praise of his goodness. In 
his interpretation of persons and things he displays 
once again the generosity of a Cervantine spirit. There 
is nothing in his work recalling Zola’s fatalistic 
pessimism. 

Galdés’ weaknesses are those of the period he 
lived in: garrulousness, verbosity and polemical elo- 
quence, sanctified under the banner of populism. Poor 
Galdés and poor Spanish freedoms. The sad situation 
inside Spain today makes of Galdés a much more ac- 
tual novelist than Dickens in England or Balzae in 
France. 

The anti-heroes of Galdés have renounced many 
things. They are often vanquished by money, conven- 
tional morality, or simply adversity. Yet behind the 
bitterness of each experience a new faith is being 
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born. They will be tricked again but they will not 
accept deceit as the final answer. Galdés’ people seem 
to be saying to each other: ‘‘Life is mean and hard. 
Sometimes unbearable. But we know better.’’ 

The characters of Pérez Galdés know that to live 
is a constant struggle for life. The fight 1s heroie or 
grotesque, or both. If life did not frequently offer 
us a wise confusion of ideal with necessity, the peo- 
ple’s good faith would be inexplainable. In a more or 
less conscious way the human beings of Gal«dés direct 
their energies toward that ideal. All the catastrophes 
will be futile. For they are like the humble and tena- 
cious ants that begin all over again when their ant 
hii] has been trampled under-foot. 


R. S. 


THE GYPSY BALLADS OF FEDERICO GARCIA LOR- 
CA. Translated from the Spanish by Rolfe Hnmphries. in- 
diana University toetry Series. 64 pp. Bloomington: indi- 
ane University Press, 


T RANSLATION is always a trying and thankless 

art. In the field of poetry its demands on the 
translator are even unreasonable: its highest achieve- 
ment is anonymity; and, ironically, to succeed the 
poet-translator must command a cratsmanship that 
transcends his individual needs. In simpler words, he 
must re-create clearly in his own language the color, 
imagery and music of a foreign tongue; at the same 
time he must express the emotion and symbolism of 
a foreign culture. This implies self-effacement, a dif- 
ficult state for any poet in any language, since poetry 
is an intense form of personal expression, 

Rolfe Humphries has both attained and disovowed 
this ideal state. The mixed results are understandable, 
for ‘‘The Gypsy Ballads’’ of Federico Gareia Lorea 
are so purely Spanish in their conception that the 
greatest of our poets would have a difficult time trans- 
ferring their exact beauty and meanings into Eng- 
lish. On the whole, however, this is a work worthy 
of the most discriminating library—whether the poet- 
ry is by Federico Gareia Lorea or by Rolfe Humph- 
ries, 

Superficially, these ballads are all pictorial; they 
contain nothing discursive; they never strive toward 
‘‘meaning.’’ Yet their meaning is always there, in 
terms of the strange contradictions deep in the Span- 
iard’s temperament: cruelty and tenderness, sensuali- 
ty and grandeur, metaphysies and folklore—all fused 
into a kind of weeping arrogance, best exemplified 
in the bullring. 

Mr. Humphries can soar like this, without dis- 
tortion : 

Leek of lean silver, 
The moon on the wane 
Sets yellowish streamers 
On yellow towers. 


But he can also translate: Temblaban en los tejados 
farolillos de hojalata as Little tinny lights/ Wing 
across the rooftops—when the literal meaning is, Ti- 
ny lanterns of tin/were trembling on tile rooftops. 
On the other hand, in the ballad ‘‘Thamar and 

Ammnon,’’ he ean achieve an almost sublime perfee- 
tion: 

The moon turns in the sky 

Over the waterless lands, 

While the summertime sows 

Rumors of tiger and flame... 

The wind was crinkled and came 

Woolly with bleatings of cloud. 
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In Mr. Humphries’ rendition, these eighteen bal- 
lads are, for the most part, well-contrived and show 
a delicacy of taste, a subtlety of assonance. By such 
achievement the dark mystery of ‘‘The Gypsy Bal- 
lads’’ is transformed into sunlight, their child-like 
wonderment at the sensual world, into urbanity. 

A sympathetically written and well-informed in- 
troduction by L. R. Lind bridges the shadowy hours 
between Gareia Lorea’s twilit folklorie world and Mr. 
Humphries’ civilized daylight. 


L. M: 


FABULOUS SPAIN. By James Reynolds. Illustrated by 
the author: 319 pp. New York: G. P. Putnem’s Sons. 


T HE author of ‘‘Fabulous Spain”’ is at very least a 

dozen men in one. The painter in him, though he 
sketches in bold black and white, is everlastingly cons- 
cious of every hue the sun shines on. The writer ac- 
cepts the artist’s rainbow vision, while the globe-trot- 
ter is ever at his ear, reminding him of comparisons 
drawn from the far ends of earth. Likewise the archi- 
tectural critic, steeped in Palladio, is there to pitch 
on the right word at the right moment. Behind these 
severa] selves is the epicure with sensitive palate and 
agglomerated appetite; the sportsman also, to whom 
a Spanish bull is an emotion. Present too is the inti- 
mate of ghosts, bogies and the fabulous in general, as 
well as the knowing judge of horseflesh and gypsies. 
Embracing all is a High Priest in the Temple of Well- 
being. James Reynolds has a comprehensive person- 
ality. With his multi-faceted talent, it is no wonder 
the Lord made him an Irishman. 

Mr. Reynolds’ Spain has the added dimension of 
the new movies in bright technicolor. It is all action. 
Other travelers may find Spaniards, except in dashing 
moments of the fiesta or procession, drab enough in 
their dress. He has the prismatic eye. Place and peo- 
ple are to him one continuous pageant. All is odor, co- 
lor, light. The author’s senses are a-quiver. 

The lover of Spain loves to see her glories height- 
tened and the book is far more than a blessing to the 
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tourist agent. It delignts the returned traveler who 
feels the colors fading as he recollects them in tran- 
quility, and tempts him forth again. The dream may 
be brighter than the reality, but so it ought to be. 


The sun is high in Mr. Reynolds’ zenith but the 
realities are there below it. His chronicle is careful as 
it is vivid and this reviewer checking him step by step 
would question his accuracy on only the mogt trifling 
points. The sweep of his picture is complete as any- 
thing short of the Guide Bleu could compass. All 
Spain is there. Mr. Reynolds is no tripper but a con- 
summate traveler. 

The reader can only speculate on the time and 
season of his descriptions, but a book rich and various 
as this could come only from familiarity engendered 
by visits repeated and repeated again. A single sin 
on the author’s conscience is to be reported. There is 
no index. 


& & 


SPAIN IN THE MODERN WORLD. By James Cleugh. 
339 pp. New York: Alfred A, Knopf. 


HE British author and journalist, James Cleugh, 

has written a one-man symposium on Spain with 
all the virtues and vices of the conglomerate book. 
Ilere we have every possible subject from geography 
tou finance, from the Phoenicians to the Falangists, 
from internal politics to relations with every single 
country of Europe and the Western hemisphere. 

Since it would take a dozen experts to do justice 
to such encyclopedic ambitions, there is a human de- 
gree of superficiality and error. The book is necessa- 
rily uneven—excellent in its deseriptions and in‘er- 
pretations of the Spanish people and society, for in- 
stance, and extraordinarily careless in the section on 
the recent civil war. There are something like eight- 
een or twenty errors in less than a dozen pages. 

Mr. Cleugh allows his bias to run away with him 
in that section whereas he is normally an acute and 
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sympathetic spectator. In all contemporary works on 
Spain there is the great divide beetwen pro and anti- 
lraneco opinions and this is not to be crossed or argued 
about in a brief review. The author is wholeheartedly 
pro-Franco, 

‘*Spanish ‘liberalism’,’’ he writes, ‘‘which began 
with the Cadiz Constitution (1812) always has and 
always will represent only a strangely mixed minority 
of cosmopolitan intellectua's and illiterate opportun- 
ists. Spain is not and never will be a ‘democratic’ 
country.”’ 

The important thing is that Mr. Cleugh has done 
a book which has a lot of meat and very little poison. 
On the whole, it ean be consumed with pleasure and 
profit. 


H. L. M. 


YANKEE DIPLOMACY: U. S. Intervention in Argentina. 
By O. Edmund Smith Jr. 196 pp. Dalles: Southern Metho- 
dist University Press. 


T IIS little book is an excellent example of how a 
determined scholar can piece together a caretul 
selection of historical materia] and--although none 
of it is ‘‘new’’—produce a work whose impact is fresh, 
strong and exceedingly valuable. What ©. Edmund 
Smith has done is to trace the record of United States 
policy toward Argentina, in terms of standard diplo- 
matie sources—-the memoirs of Cordell Hull and Sum- 
mer Welles are prominent among them—and to ap- 
pend less than three pages of conclusions of his own. 

Ilis primary finding is like a sharp summary of 
his entire work, which is in itself a remarkably con- 
cise and tightly written handbook of warning agaiast 
the tactic of intervention in the diplomacy of the 
Western Ilemisphere, 

The slim volume takes on a special timeliness in 
view of the recent assertion by former Assistant Se- 
eretary of State Spruille Braden (whose futilely ag- 
gressive stand against Perén in 1945-46 is recounted 
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by Mr. Smith) that a suppression of international con- 
miunism in Guatemata, ‘even by foree ** * by one or 
ore of the other republies, wou'd not constitute an 
intervention in the internal affairs of the furmer.’’ 

Although a legalistic case may be made for col- 
lective, rather than unilateral, intervention—a dis- 
tinetion of which Mr. Smith naturally takes note 
there is no doubt that Mr. Braden’s remarks shocked 
many of the Latin nations besides Guatemala and 
were of considerab'e embarrassment to the State De- 
partment. 

Anyone who cannot understand the sensitivity of 
the Latin nations to intervencionismo will get an ex- 
cellent refresher course from Mr. Smith’s taut account 
of the hemisphere policy of the Presidents from Theo- 
dore Roosevelt through Calvin Coolidge. 

Secretary of State IHlull was instrumental in 
shifting the balanee, at the Montevideo meeting in 
1933. (The Tennesseean himself had been advised by 
White Hlouse Secretary Louis M. Howe to *‘just talk 
*** about the Pan-American Highway.’’) Despite 
occasional setbacks, and recurrent indecision on the 
question of recognition of new regimes, Washington 
has made more relative progress toward gaining La- 
tin-American confidence since 1935 than it has to- 
ward completing the Pan-American Highway. 


M. B. 


HIGH JUNGLES AND LOW. By Archie Carr. Illustrated 
with drawings by Lee Adams phos photographs. 226 pp. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 


Pp ROFESSOR of Biology at the University of Flo- 
rida and well known as a herpetologist, Archie 
Carr now shows that he can handle words as well as 
turtles and snakes; that he can write about people 
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and forests engagingly and accurately without re- 
course to fake adventures or gringo condeseension. 
Ile taught for five years at the Agricultural School 
that the United Fruit Company maintains near Tegu- 
cigalpa in Honduras, and fell in love with the people 
and the land. He tries here to tell us about these-- 
about the cloud forests, the cowboys, the *‘sweet sea’’ 
of Nicaragua, the agricultural students, the majestic 
forests and effervecent humans of the Mosquito Coast. 

As Mr, Carr points out, we seem to have forgot- 
ten all about our wartime resolve to be a ‘‘CGiood Neigh- 
bor’’ to the countries to the south of us and instead we 
now talk about ‘‘Ilemispherie Solidarity.’’ Anyone can 
understand the idea of being a good neighbor, but ouly 
a diplomat can get excited about the concept of hemi- 
spheric solidarity, which puts things at a level of inter. 
governmental operation and leaves the people out. Mr. 
Carr wants to get back to the people. 

His book is divided into four parts, each handled 
in a different way. The first section, on ‘*The Land,”’ 
is descriptive, written in an avocative prose that is 
sometimes very effective, sometimes merely precious 
and sometimes obscure. It includes a candid and com- 
mon sense chapter on yanqui relations with Latin Ame- 
rica that will, I am afraid, never be read by the blun- 
dering do-gooders at whom it is aimed. The second 
section, ‘‘ People in the Land,”’ is aneedotal and it skill- 
fully conveys a feeling for the ordinary different from 
his yanqui counterpart, but equally human. 

The third seetion, ‘‘The Sweet Sea,’’ is essentially 
a sketch of the checkered history of Nicaragua in 
which the role of the United States has generally been 
disgraceful. The last section, ‘‘Halls of the Mountain 
Cow,’’ is a diary of a month spent on a timber cruise 
in the uninhabited rain forest of the Mosquito Coast 
with tapirs (mountain coks), peeccaries, pumas, monkeys 
and an oceasional snabe. 

This book is a curious mixture of disconnected 
subjects and methods of treatment. I have the feeling 
that this is deliberate, that the author is experimenting 
with ways of writing as he might experiment with 
ways of collecting frogs. Probably no one will like 
all of the experiments, but I found the total effect re- 
freshing as well as informative. 

M. B 
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GAY TANDAS AT THE LIRICO 


AY BACK in the twenties, when I was be- 

ginning these monthly annotations on the 

local stage, considerable portions of this 

space were frequently assigned to the Tea- 
tro Lirico. This, as | remember it now, was quite jus- 
tifie., for the Lirico in those days was an undeniably 
important institution. For all its frivolity, for all its 
grossness and ribaldry, it was, in fact, the nearest 
thing to an authentic Mexican theatre we had in this 
city. 

Indeed, with our legitimate dramatic stage then 
largely dedicated to the purveyance of Spanish ‘‘as- 
tracanadas,’’ and with the confections of our few Me- 
xiean playwrights likewise evolved along this moth- 
eaten Spanish pattern, the Lirico, with the portly buf- 
foon Roberto Soto at its helm, did not only present 
a merciless burlesque on this kind of theatre; it ac- 
tually boldly defied the whole scheme of our respect- 
able mores. It voiced the uncouth and mordant humor 
of the underdog, and it was as thoroughly Mexican as 
pulque or tortillas. 

In its social genesis, the Lirico, smelly, bedraggled 
—ecenter of nocturnal gayety in the pozole regions of 
Calle de la Republica de Caiba—aesthetically and ide- 
ologieally was a direct outgrowth of the Revolution. 
It was the home of the ‘‘vacilada,’’ the place where 
the ‘‘peladito,’’ the rowdy denizen of the lowly ve- 
cindad, as impersonated by the inimitable Roberto So- 
to and his worthy and resourceful aides, Juaquin Par- 
davé, Chato Rugama, Esperén and Iglesias, assumed a 
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new heroic stature. Thumbing his nose at the pluto- 
cracy, at the smug and the righteous, the wobegone 
yet happy peladito spouted in his own pungent lingo 
a Rabellaisian line of mirth that even the ‘‘respetable 
publico’’ found endlessly diverting. Engaged in a 
game of ludere cum sacris, Soto and his compafieros 
were the scourge of profiteers, of venal politicos and 
megalomaniae caudillos. In their own lowly fashion 
they presented a mordant critique which had wide- 
spread repercussions. 

Naturally, the tandas at the Lirico were not enti- 
rely made up of waggish lampoonery. Soto’s stento- 
rian double-talk was a highly seasoned dish in a quite 
varied menu. Song and dance were the mainstay. 
There was the enchanting Lupe Velez (then at the 
outset of her brilliant career which brought her ulti- 
mate fame in Hollywood) in a friendly rivalry with 
the equally seductive Celia Montalvan, as leading 
soubrettes, nightly knocking the roof off the house 
There was also the trio Garnica-Ascencio adorned in 
China Poblana finery rendering the latest hits by Tata 
Nacho, Esparza Oteo or Guty Cardenas; a mellifluous 
tenor with a heart-rending repertoire of Argentinian 
tangos; toe-dance numbers by Isa Marque, Anita Bar- 
celo or Eva Beltri; the dangling pantaloon type of 
hoofer-comedians, and, of course, the assembly of ti- 
ples segundas, the dancing chorus, which, although 
hardly measured up to Ziegfeld standards and work- 
ed with more energy than grace, if one was not too 
exigent, was not too hard to look at. And there was 
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a crowd of men in the orchestra pit who could elicit 
from their drums, cornets and saxophones a volume 
of sound to match a boiler factory. 

On the whole, in an era of shuttered store-win- 
dows, of somnolent horsecabs, of solitary watchmen 
carrying lanterns and blowing their mournful whist- 
les, the Teatro Lirico was a gay vasis—the rendezvous 
for the venturesome and pleasurebent noctambulist, 
for the native bohemia, the elegant slumming parties, 
for the unwary families of provincianos, and the tir- 
ed business man. 

* * * 

The Teatro Lirico I knew in my youth is gone. 
Don Roberto has retired from the footlights years ago, 
while practically all of the original components of his 
troupe are either dead or have also retired. Llowever, 
the ancient building in Calle Republica de Cuba, hav- 
ing miiaculously escaped the wrecker’s pick, still 
stands where it always stood, and is doing business. 
As in bygone years, the immediate neighborhood, with 
its honkytonk cabarets, its redolent antojito dispen- 
saries and tequila dramshops, reflects in its peculiar 
‘‘ambiente’’ the sportive influence of this venerable 
playhouse. It is yet a place, a rumbo, of definite char- 
acter. The Lirico is yet an institution. But like every- 
thing else in this swiftly altering, this explosively ex- 
panding city it is not what it used to be. 

The Lirico has, so to speak, fulfilled its historical 
mission, and though it yielded to inevitable change 
it left an enduring legacy. The peladito genre of 
comedy purveyed in bygone years by the Faistaffian 
Don Roberto Soto has become a staple item on our 
boards and is being to this day quite successfully ex- 
ploited on the stage and screen by such popular co- 
micos as Cantinflas, Palillo and Tin Tan. The old Li- 
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rico has undoubtedly created a lasting tradition, and a —_ 7 
to some extent this tradition survives on’ its own 


boards, Our respetable piblico--and it has grown mark- 
edly more respetable with the passing ot years—still 
denghts in the uncouth anties of the ragamuffin, in 
the gross persifiage, the slapstick hilarity of the ve- 
cindad back-end patio. But on the eurrent bills of the 
Lirico this kind of comedy has declined from the sta- 
tus of a piéce de résistance to a minor and innocuous 
detail. Only an echo remains of Don Roberto’s raw 
and roughshod drollery. The Lirieo, like its pubtie, 
has truly gone respectable. The show it now puts on 
is strictly ‘‘para familias.’’ 

And in all it is not a bad show. If you should find 
yourself inelined for a change to forego the movies, 
or have grown weary of the somewhat heavy fare 
offered by our sundry ‘‘little theatres,’’ a tanda at : 
the Lirieo might prove amply rewarding. I confess M () D E R N F U R N | T U R E, 
that I have not gone near the place in years and that 


| went there recently largely because such o!d-timers 





as Toma la Negra, Agustin Lara and Pedro Vargas Trimmed in sturdy, comfortable 
were featured in the bill. Palm Weave. 

Titled ‘* Noches del Politeama,’’ the bill was form- 
ed of two prolonged acts each featuring its own or- ..-If you are inclined toward the casual or 
chestra and a east of singers, dancers and comedians modern in Furniture and want Quality and 
The popular composer Agustin Lara headed one of RE-AL economy prices... see our 26-item line 
the acts, while the orchestra leader Ary Barroso head- displayed at 


ed the other. Essentially a musical revue, the bill of- 
fered short comedy turns and a variety of music, song RE-AL K A 
and dance. 4 . : 

It was pleasant to hear Tofia la Negra and Pedro 
Vargas sing some of Lara’s early favorites, and some 
of the other features, such as the excellent modern Just one and a half blocks from the 
dance ensemble by Walter Nicks, or the crooning of 
the Spaniard Juan Legido, were equally pleasing. It 
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was in the comedy skits that the bill seemed a bit P| ——@ 
colorless and tepid. The acting was poor and the " 
lines Jacked pungency or punch. But then perhaps 

I was prejudiced by the nostalgie intrusion of hila- =¢ A F E 0 E T A C U RB A . 
rious ghosts; perhaps the echo of the bellyraising guf- The only One of its Kind 

faws produced by Roberto Soto and his matchless Variety in Native Dishes 

crew was still, after all these many years, resounding TAMALES ge saree 
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Art and Personal Notes 


T HE comprehensive exposition of Mexiean art, from 

ancient to popular and modern, which was orga- 
nized by the National Institute of Fine Arts and dur- 
ing the past twelve months presented in various cities 
of Europe, is now being presented to the local pub- 
lic at the Palacio de Bellas Artes. 


T HE Mexican-North American Institute of Cultural 

Relations (Avenida Yucatan No. 63) offered in 
the course of last month a voluminous and varied ex- 
position of prints and water colors by the accomplish- 
ed American artist William Stanton Forbes. 

The catalogue of this exposition, comprising a to- 
tal of a hundred and eighteen works, contains the fol- 
lowing introductory note. by the art critic Justino 
Fernandez: ‘‘Fantasy, sensitiveness, humor, graceful- 
ness, real technical knowledge and profound sense of 
life are to me some of the main characteristics in the 
art of William Stanton Forbes. The inspiration of 
Mexico has added a new and rich aspect to his expres- 
sion. I have no doubts in stating that his paths are 
not common.’’ 


T HE publication ‘‘Problemas Agricolas & Industria- 

les de Mexico’’ is sponsoring at this time an ex- 
position of forty and some odd lithographs by Rail 
Anguiano, at the Galeria Arte Contemporaneo (Calle 
de Amberes No. 12). Titled, ‘‘A Plastic Biography of 
the Agrarian Reform,’’ the collection largely consists 
of portraits of men who figured with prominence in 
the achievement of this reform, 
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F ORUEFULLY traced crayon drawings by Guiller- 

mo Meza were shown through the first two weeks 
of August by the Galeria de Arte Moderno (Calle Mi- 
lan No. 18). Following this exhibit, the above gallery 
is presenting a group of newer paintings by Alfonso 
Michel, a Mexican painter of an arresting personality. 


L ANDSCAPES, still life and portraits in oil by Leo- 

poldo Estrada make up the quite interesting ex- 
position currently offered by the Arte Moderno gal- 
lery (Calle de Roma No. 21). 


A MURAL painting of monumental proportions, re- 
cently executed by Rufino Tamayo, is being ex- 
hibited at this time at the Salon de la Plastica Mexi- 
cana (Calle de Puebla No. 154). Tamayo was commis- 
sioned to paint this mural by the Dallas (Texas) Art 
Museum. Like most of his work, it is abstraet in 
theme, wrought in a rich and tenuous palette in con- 
trast with a sharp interplay of shadow and light and 
a bluntly angular composition. 


Jointly with this one-man, one-work exposition, a 
collection of paintings by -various contemporary Me- 
xican artists is shown on the upper fleor of this gal- 
lery. 


AINTINGS on Mexican themes by Nancy Van 

Overveldt Ruge are being introduced to the pub- 
lic at the Casino del Arte (Calle de Milan No, 28). 
The artist, who was born in Holland and after a so- 
journ in Paris came to Mexico a year ago, combines 
in her work semi-abstract forms with a primitive 
style. 


ALERIA ARS (Calle de Niza No. 38) offered dur- 
ing the month of August a show or paintings by 
the American artist Philip Stein. The exhibit includes 
portraits, landscapes and studies ruggedly brushed in 
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HE ‘‘ José Clemente Orozeo’’ exhibit gallery (Ave- 

nida Peralvillo No. 55) is presenting a group ex- 
hibit of paintings in oil and water color, drawings 
and prints, the work of more than forty artists, com- 
prising a symposium on arboreal themes. The highly 
valuable exhibit, patronized by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, has been organized as a cultural event to 
promote the cause of forest conservation. 


S CULPTURE by Humberto Peraza and Octavio 

Ponzanelli—two artists of quite distinct manners 
and moods—is being shown at the Galeria Romano 
(Jose Maria Marroqui No. 5). 


LARGE collection of drawings by members of 

the Cireulo de Bellas Artes de Mexico comprises 
this month’s exhibit at this circle’s gallery (Calle de 
Lisboa No. 48). 


EPE ROMERO, who writes the ‘‘Un Momentito”’ 
column in the local daily paper ‘‘The News,’’ and 
who on the side is also a gifted painter of marked ori- 
ginality and force, is the autor of an autobiographical 
volume, titled ‘‘Mexiecan Jumping Bean,’’ which is 
being published this month by G. P. Putnom’s Sons, 


New York. 


Latin American Bookshelf 
Cort nued fom page 29 


Jea’s ‘* The Bay of Silence,’’ Graca Aranha’s **Canaan,”’ 
Carneiro’s ‘‘The Bonfire,’? Amado’s ‘‘The Violent 
Land,’’ Verissimo’s **Time and the Wind.’’ Speaking 
of translations, a word of warm appreciation goes to 
the translators, among whom Harriet de Onis and Sa- 
muel Putnam deserve special mention. Putnam, who 
died recently, was responsible not only for the bril- 
liant translation of ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ but for his ren- 
dering of two of the greatest books of Brazil (or of 
all America, for that matter)—Kreyre’s ‘‘The Masters 
and the Slaves,’’ and Euelydes da Cunha’s ** Rebellion 
in the Blacklands,’’>a graphie epie of Brazil’s fron- 
tier struggles. 


And so, my redhead friend, thére’s a list for you. 
1 have left out dozens ‘of exeellent books, many of 
which may be quite as important and exeiting as those 
| have included’ But perhaps these will keep you busy 
for a while. 
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Patterns of an Old City 
Continued from page 16 


Let me tell you something about it: My own father 


wished to assure my. future; he thought that 1 was 
entitled to a good education; but after two years at 
college, as result of a minor, quite silly incident (J 
let my fists fly at a professor in classroom) | rap 
away and spent three years on the bum.,1 came out 
of it when I| enlisted in the first war, but I was still 
climbing the slippery path. It was your mother’s. mo- 
ney that got us started in business, and | have to ad- 
nut that it was her drive and efficiency that kept me 
all these many years sweating at the grindstone. Frank- 
ly, | never felt that to operate a hardware store in 
Masonville was worth all that fuss. Your mother, | 
must add, has always been too bossy and efficient, and 
it was only while you and your sisters were very small, 
when you were helpless and loving, that I felt there 
might be compensation in having you and in 
trudging along the rut I fell into. But underneath 
there was always in me that streak of noneonformity, 
a thirst for something which not even the bottle could 
fully appease (please don’t think that | am trying 
to» justify my dereliction), and so despite everything 
I did I was still like the man in the nighmare.”’ 


some 


7 * ° 

Ile reached the end of a sheet, placed his pen atop 

a stack of other written sheets on the table, and pick- 
ed up the bottle off the floor. The stuff scorched his 
throat this time, and though he hated to dilute the af- 
ter-taste, he rose from his chair, paced across the room 
and took several swallows of water out of the jug on 
the bed-table. For a while he stood at the window star- 
ing at the brick wall across the court, then ‘returned 
to his séat, took a fresh sheet and edfitinued writing 
‘But all this is not what T reall¥ Theint fo tell 
you. Here I am, sitting in this little room of a cheap 
hotel in a sidestreet of this big, this strange and ‘Waf: 
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fling city, and the time is around me and I know it is 
here, but the knowledge is not too oppressive, it does 
not grow on me, it does not expand into a torment. But 
it did while I was in that institution. It was there with 
me; it was always with me, as it had been during the 
years I was in the pen. It was the same ordeal, and 
in some ways even worse. Here it was not only the 
fear of time. It was the fear of losing the final hold 
on myself, the fear of being unable to preserve my 
identity, my detachment from the environment, my 
isolation from morbid contamination—the fear of 
being unable to preserve sanity in the midst of mad- 
ness. 


I tried my best to explain this to them, and for 
a time I thought that they actually understood. Dr. 
Galbraith seemed sympathetic, he seemed to perceive 
the specific nature of my case, and it looked as if he 
was really trying to help me. But then I discovered 
that it was a sham, that he was the same as all the 
rest of them. Nothing indeed can break through their 
professional shell. It is all a eut-and-dried routine. 
In the end I traced beneath his apparent kindness a 
cruel hypocrisy, a malevolent astuteness. I discovered 
that all he was actually trying to do was to trap me, 
So I still could not learn how to ‘‘do’’ time. But I 
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learned how to defend myself employing the same 
means of deceit and astuteness that my tormentors 
used against me. It was a cowardly kind of game, but 
it was all I could do. 

It was not that I was truly eager to get out in 
order to return to my former life. 1 knew that I could 
never go back to it, for it was definitely finished. There 
was to be sure nothing to go back to. In every prac- 
tical sense I was totally dead. Your mother—that stal- 
wart and efficient woman—had taken over the busi- 
ness from the very start and was managing it ably, 
as she is doing now, and I am sure that neither you 
or your sisters missed me very much. My return, | 
felt, would be an awkward intrusion, a breach of an 
established and for al] intents and purposes quite nor- 
mal and satisfactory routine; it would involve a re- 
adjustment which none of us, | feared, was prepared to 
face or would be able to achieve. I wanted to get out 
of the place not because | wished to go home—I knew 
that such place was nonexistent—; | wanted to get 
out so as to free myself of the torment of time. 

But I did go back, as you well remember, and 
faced a grand homecoming. There was no brass band 
or reception committee at the station when I got off 
the train at night in a drizzling rain. None of you 
were there, because I thought it would be better this 
way, better to kind of sneak in unobtrusively, to give 
you a little surprise. And the reception | got when 
I walked through the door was more than | deserved. 
A rare guest, an unearthly caller, had arrived in the 
dark of the night—a truant ghost had returned from 
the netherworld. No fatted calf, of course, no gay cele- 
bration. Still, a quiet, a very proper undemonstrative 
welcome. 

Yes; your mother is an efficient and practical 
woman. The idea was not to make any fuss, to sort 
of hide for a while, to emerge gradually, to ‘‘lay low,’’ 
so to speak, while the thing blew over. It would be 
best, she suggested, that I take it easy at home, that 
| keep away from the store for the time being, that 
it would be wiser to avoid conspicuousness. That was 
the obvious thing to do. She managed the business 
without me through all these years, managed it well 
despite the stigma I brought on, and she could surely do 
it a while longer. Besides, | was not entirely free. It 
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was not a final discharge, just a kind of probation, 
for | was yet on parole. I was in her custody. | was 
her charge—I was the cross she and all of you had 
to bear, to bear quietly, without complaint, and, one 
hoped, with the least amount of notoriety. 

So there I was home again; but being there was a 
new kind of entombment, an inearceration of the spirit, 
which rendered my physical freedom almost useless. 
You would say that time lay heavy on my hands; but 
these same words placed differently reveal the final 
truth: the heavy hands of time lay over me. I was yet 
in their grip, 

And, my dear Arthur, for all our efforts to the 
contrary, the return of Masonville’s prominent citi- 
zen, the re-emergence of Mr. William Stapleton, did 
not pass entirely unobserved or unrecorded. There 
was, you remember, a note about it in the paper—a 
pretty funny-sounding note (old Peasley got his chan- 
ce to vent his spleen, to swagger his high skill at fling- 
ing righteous invective, because in my flourishing days 
I had been probably a bit too stingy with my adver- 
tising space). No mineing of words. Straight and to 
the point. Well, not exactly a ease of a homicidal ma- 
niae free and footloose in our midst, but, with all due 
allowanees and so on, a standing menace to society 
and to say the least a case of flagrant official care- 
lessness. Ile followed it up pretty steadily by other 
similar effusions. 

I don’t know why I am digging it all up now. Su- 
rely, these are not the things I wanted to tell you. I 
just thought I would let vou know something about 
myself, about the life I lead here, talk about the pla- 
ce and the people and their ways—this city, for in- 
stance. I suppose it’s a quite interesting place. Sort 
of big and svrawling and up-pushing. A_ bit noisy, 
raw and ervde—kind of arriviste, you might eall it. 
Too much contrast in it between its present bursting 
progress and its statie past, between its shiny opulen- 
ce and grim privation; kind of lacks integration or 
harmony. But it has its charm. There is a fine park 
with a lake and ancient trees. Band musie on Sun- 
days. People driving around in ears; men prancing on 
horses. The streets are a'ways crowded and full of in- 
teresting sights, and then there is the bull ring, but I 
haven't seen that yet. 
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From all this you ‘ll probably imagine that in 
running away from you all, guided by a purely selfish 
motive, I have found a delightful place fot an easy 
and carefree existence. I say went away, because ac- 
tually I had not been east out or driven away. That is 
the obvious aspect. But there is much more to it, and 
| hope that as you grow older you will understand. 
I hope that I might be able even now to make you un- 
derstand why I had to free your very efficient, your 
completely self-sufficient mother—and you children 
who after al] bear no blame in this whatever—of this 
onerous charge, why the day my parole was over and 
I was legally free, | decided to go my own way. !t 
was simply because I was not needed. I was not need- 
ed anywhere—at the house, at the store, in the town, 
not even in your mother’s bed. 

Again, I hardly know why I am telling you this, 
for I doubt very much if you are sincerely curious or 
concerned about it. Still, I guess I owe that much to 
you, now that you are of age and might have a mind 
of your own. I still have an obligation with you. I am 
your father. | gave you your existence, which is prob- 
ably not much, not very much; so as far as that goes 
you are under no obligation to me. In wrifing this 
I am probably impelled by nothing more ‘thin a per- 
verse desire to preserve in your mind the knowledge 
of my own inglorious and quite worthless’ existence, 
or merely perhaps to give you a fairly accurate ‘pic- 
ture of a man called William Stapleton who is. your 
father.”’ 


Ile came to the end of another sheet, picked up.a 
new one, but his hand paused trembling, and as he 
stared at the blank® paper a total blankness. invaded 
his mind. He picked up the, sheaf. of written pages, 
commenced to read at random here and there, then 
«‘asping them all firmly in his hands tore them to 
bits. For a while he sat staring at the barren wall, 
then reached for the bottle. 
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Un Poco de Todo 


Continued from page 33 


September, 


right, and suppose further that a living cell came out 
of some broth of the right composition. Millions of 
years would have to elapse before anything much 
higher would evolve; for evolution is a slow process. 
It is not an impossibility that a few generations hence 
synthetic muscle will be ereated, which will not be 
alive but which can be stretched just as we stretch 
our living muscles, which will spring back when re- 
leased and which will even twitch when it is poked. 
These are only wild surmises as yet. But Miller, tread- 
ing on firmer ground, dwells on the possibility of im- 
proving his technique so that amino acids may be pro- 
dueed in factories, which would in itself be an extra- 
ordinary accomplishment. 


Mexico’s Day of Independence 


Continued from page 20 
event that there took place—the greatest event of a 
nation’s history. 

Or again, if you chance to be in San Miguel de 
Allende (which is the name today of Ignacio Allen- 
de’s birthplace and lifelong home, San Miguel el 
(irande), you may look with greater appreciation upon 
the inscription over the door of Allende’s house, on 
the main plaza, and the tablet which preeclaims him 
‘Primer Catdillo de la Libertad,’’ and exhorts the 
passerby not to look upon that house unmoved. 

But most of all, if you are anywhere in Mexico ca 
any 16th of September, a knowledge of what happen- 
ed on that original Day of Independence, and the peo- 
ple who gloriously made that day, will surely give deep- 
er significance to the Grito, the bands, the parades, 
the waving flags, the speechés and recitations, the Ro- 
man candles blazing against the night, a shower of mul- 
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ti-colored stars. For this, and all that it stamds for, 
is what the heroes died for: a flag they never saw; a 
country which they called *‘America’’ becattse they 
would not eall it by its name of bondage, Nueva Espa- 
fia; a nation liberated from three centuries of foreign 
domination and oppression, to solve its own problems 
to pursue its own destiny, to take its own place among 
the freedom-loving nations of the world, 


A Night in the Yaqui Country 
Continued from page 18 


had treated some of the Yaquis and had no fear of 
them. Suddenly both front tires went flat. Coming to 
a bumping stop, he got out to see what the trouble 
was. He found that the road was crossed by a row 
of hardwood stakes, buried, points up, in the dust. 

‘*Looking up, he faced the muzzles of three thir- 
ty-thirty rifles in the hands of Yaquis. In the shadows 
were others mounted on their horses, silently watching 
the proceedings. The doctor realized that there was 
little he could do about such a situation, so when they 
ordered him to take his kit and mount a horse that 
was standing by, he obeyed. No explanations were 
asked or offered as they rode silently away through 
the giant cacti.’’ 

We rounded a bumpy curve in the road, and there 
were some lights ahead of us. 

We could see now that the lights were from win- 
dows in bullet-searred adobe huts. There were dying 
cookfires in some of the back yards. 

In front of the fort a sentry stepped out and com- 
pared our license number with a slip of paper. Evi- 
dently the first fort had phoned our deseription ahead 

“‘How is the road north?’’ I asked, knowing by 
now what the answer would be. 

‘*Muy fino,’’ lied the sentry, and followed ou 
passing with an ‘**Adios’’ that was echoed by several 
of his fellows who were lounging and smoking in front 
of the fort. 

We passed the small cultivated area and were 
soon enveloped in the ever-present thorn forest again. 

“Say, how about that Yaqui Gold Story?’’ I ask- 
ed really interested at last in this unusual yarn, 

“Oh, yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘The doctor was led 
through the night for many miles, until finally the 
acatete Mountains loomed ahead. As they entered 
the first gloomy canyon, light was breaking in the 
east. Ilere he was dismounted, fed, and blind-folded. 
Late that afternoon, after what seemed to be endless 
mountain trails, they arrived at the home of the chief 
of the mountain Yaquis. 

‘*Here, he was relieved of the blindfold and us- 
hered at once into a room where lay a sick girl, the 
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daughter of the chief. Her father was standing over 
her when he entered and looking up said. ‘Ah, you 
have come at last! We have tried all the cures known 
to the medicine men and, hearing from some of the 
braves of your ability, | sent for you. You will be 
rewarded according to what you accomplish. If the 
girl lives, you shall have all the gold you can carry 
—but if she dies, you shall die also.’ 

‘*Fortunately the girl’s malady was one that the 
doctor was able to relieve, and in a few days she was 
up and about again. Convinced that the doctor had 
saved his daughter's life, the chief ordered j:im blind- 
folded again. This time he was led along a winding 
foot trail and down several flights of stairs. The damp, 
coo] atmosphere proclaimed the fact that they were in 
a cave. His blindfold was finally removed and, there 
in the flickering light of the torches, he saw a wonder- 
ful sight. Stacks of small gold bars were arranged 
along the wall, literally tons of them. Vesides these, 
there were piles of golden ornaments. Some were re- 
cognizable as loot from cathedrals, while other massive 
pieces must have belonged in Aztee temples, long over- 
grown by jungles, 

‘The chief explained that, although the Yaquis 
have considerable gold in their hills and stream beds, 
by far the greater part of the treasure had been accu- 
mulated by the forefathers of this warlike tribe in rails 
all over Mexico. ‘Someday with this great wealth we 
hope to buy back the land and independence of the 
Yaqui people!’ he added. 

‘“‘The doctor was allowed to take what gold bars 
he could carry in his case, and, after blindfolded wan- 
derings, was finally released with his precious burden. 
They told him where he could find his car with the ti- 
res repaired.’’ 

* * o 

Time had almost stood still for us as we bumped 
along the dark dusty trail that was the road to Guay- 
mas. We could not have averaged more than twelve 
miles an hour, but even this speed will get you some- 
place if it is continued long enough. Finally we could 
see another fort ahead, this time a newer one. A spot 
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of moonlight had broken through the elouds and re- 
flected on the whitewashed walls. 

A sleepy sentry came forward and asked us if we 
had seen any Indians. Upon being assured that we had 
not, he appeared relieved and asked if we had a mateh. 
Remembering that I had a Jarge box of American 
matches in the pocket of the car, and knowing how 
much they are prized by these people, I presented him 
with the entire box. His gratitude was profound. No 
one awake had a watch, but he judged it to be after 
twelve o’clock, 

‘*Better, Sefiores y Sefioras, if you would stay here 
till morning,’’ he said. ‘‘Acecommodation could be 
found, and the road ahead is rough and dangerous.”’ 

We assured him that we were not afraid of the 
Yaquis and drove on. No, we weren’t afraid of the 
Yaquis, but the shadows under the giant cactus did 
sometimes remind us of riders standing silently along 
the trail. The moon had gone under the clouds again, 
and the road had an even more foreboding appearan- 
ce, Our friend had apparently talked himself out and 
I was just seriously considering waken- 
, When the night 


was dozing. 
ing him so that it wouldn’t be so quiet 
was shattered by a deafening roar. 

I stopped the ear in its tracks, expecting any mo 
ment to see the muzzles of Yaqui rifles come through 
the windows of the car. No, | wasn’t afraid of the 
Indians—not much, 

Finally my wife broke the silence. ‘‘You know, 
John,’’ she said, ‘‘that sounded an awful lot like a 
blowout.’’ 

Usually when I get out of my car to find a tire 
very flat, it is by no means a happy occasion. Let me 
tell you that this flat tire was one of the pleasantest 
sights | have ever come upon. 

The tire was soon changed and we rumbled down 
the road again. Our friend seemed to feel like an- 
other story, and [ was glad to have something to keep 
me awake. 

“You know,’’ he commenced, ‘‘there is ene story 
told about the Yaqui country that always sort of ma- 
kes me laugh. A German widower and his two daught- 
ers moved into the foothills of the Bacatete Mount- 
ains, and started a farm. They found a spot where 
they could divert a small stream and irrigate a par- 
cel of rich land. 

‘Here they lived for some time and were bother- 
ed by no one. The Yaquis, passing by, seemed friend- 
ly enough and were glad for the presents of melons 
and garden truck that the settlers offered them. Fin- 
ally some of the Indians brought small nuggets that 
they gave the German for the things they wished, and 
this was eventually their downfall. 
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‘Seeing the gold, the German offered to purcha- 
se all they would bring him, but this proposition seem- 
ed to have no appeal to them. When they came by, 
one day, and found him reloading some thirty-thirty 
shells, however, the whole picture changed. They 
brought him their empties and he would reload them 
at a handsome price in gold. 

‘Finally came a day when, emboldened by his 
friendship with these people, he set out (against their 
oft-expressed warnings) to do a bit of prospecting of 
his own. The Yaquis saw him at his task, and when 
he reached home a deputation was awaiting him. 

‘**What is the matter?’ he asked, looking from 
one to the other of the hostile faces about him. * What 
are you here for?’ 

***You shall soon see! said the leader. *You 
should have known better then betray the friendship 
of the Yaqui people! 

‘They systematically went through all his pos- 
sessions, taking everything of value. They drove his 
stock into a band and started them up the trail. Then 
they tied the old gentleman and cut off his left ear. 
When the pain had subsided sufficiently for him to 
lock around he saw that his home was in flames and 
that they were carrying away his two buxom daught- 
ers, kicking and screaming, tied to the back of a mule. 

“Crazed with fear and pain, the German finally 
reached one of the Mexican forts. Here he told his 
pitiful story, but found little sympathy. The Yaquis 
had been behaving peaceably for a long time now, and 
an expedition after stolen daughters would only bring 
on another war. They reminded him that he knew the 
chance he took when he went into the country. 

‘**Brokenhearted, the old man returned to Mexico 
City and devoted all his energies to organizing a party 
to rescue his daughters. After several years he was 
able to get a detachment of soldiers to see if his daught- 
ers were still alive. Ile found the girls easily enough, 
and they were both good, healthy mothers. They were 
glad to see their father and all that, but when he asked 
them to come with him, they placidly refused. They 
had been forced to marry Yaqui husbands, and ap- 
parently had learned to like it, 
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“Returning to Mexico City, their father took 
up steady drinking as a profession. About a year ago 
I saw him in one of the better bars frequented by 
American tourists. His one missing ear has become 
a sort of landmark to the drinking gentry, who are 
apparently ready to buy him another drink and listen 
patiently while he tells them, for the thousandth time, 
how he will get them all the gold in the Yaqui strong- 
hold, if only they will finance an expedition to rescue 
his poor lost daughters.’’ 

The sky was clearing now, and over to our left 
we could see the reflection of the moon in the gulf. 
We rounded a curve, and ahead were the lights of 
Empalme. With a sigh of relief we recognized other 
lights farther on as Guaymas. 

The road became better, and it was not long he- 
fore we were knocking for admittance at the huge 
front entrance of the old ‘‘Gran Hotel Almada.’’ Fin- 
ally a sleepy servant arrived and opened the gates 
so we could drive the ear into the patio, 

**Sefiores,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘you did not come 
from the south in the night?’’ 

‘*We certainly did,’’ was our reply. The boy 
trudged off to find our rooms, mumbling something 
about the ‘‘loeo Americano.’’ 

With the first storm over in the Sierras and 
water in the Sonora River deep enough to float the 
native ferries or ‘‘pongos,’’ we entertained no fears 
for the morrow. The road north was in good shape 
and of Yaqui territory. 

We could only think how like a bad dream our 
trip through the night had been. It seemed so unreal 
here, as we sat munching a two a.m. lunch, and watch- 
ing the pattern a low-hanging moon made on the rip- 
pling waters of Guaymas Bay. 
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Mme. Paelavandove 
Continued from page 22 


During the evening the entire household had been 
involved in attending to the needs of our new guest— 
all save one.- At midday the following day, | saw her 
too, leaning on her broom in the passage outside the 
best bedroom and contemplating with some curiosity 
the chief trophy of her morning’s cleaning, a shell- 
pink hairnet. 

‘It sees itself that the sefiorita’s hair is of the 
most rare color underneath,’’ said Lola, looking up. 
‘*Won’t you lend me a hundred pesos?’’ she added 
inconsequently. 

“*"Me.”* 

She carefully stowed the hairnet in a small pocket 
of her apron and grasped her broomstick firmly with 
both hands. 

‘*They make me much lack, pues,’’ she said, 

I said a hundred pesos was a lot of money to 
lend to anyone. I said it was far too much. 

Lola waddled a few steps along the passage and 
swept a cobweb with her broom. Then she came back 
and stood in front of me, looking at the floor. She 
sighed, 

‘*You see, séfior, it’s like this. The money’s not 
for me. It’s for my brother-in-law; that’s to say it’s 
for my sister so that she can give it to him so that 
he won’t sell her little pigs. She loves her little 
pigs.’’ Lola paused and sighed again. *‘You see, my 
brother-in-law owes some money to a sehor who ma- 
kes candles and isn’t very nice, and the money’s for 
that sefor, and if he isn’t paid he’ll make my broth- 
er-in-law sell his mound of maize on which my sister 
feeds her pigs, but now he won’t let her have any 
more of it and he wants her to sell her pigs instead.”’ 

Lola gave a tremendous belch. 

“*T’ll lend you ten pesos,’’ I said. 

“Thank you, sefior,’’ she replied. ‘‘You are ge- 
nerous and noble. And, you know, I’ve just been 
thinking, and [ don’t think I’ll lend them any money 
after all. My brother-in-law is very rare. He prefers 
his maize te his sefiora’s little pigs.’’ 

Qut o the terrace they were drinking sherry, 

‘It’s a very curious thing,’’ Professor Fountan- 
ney was saying. ‘‘The Romans of the expansion of 
the Empire, who were, I think nobody will deny, vi- 
rile, were anxious that every hair should be plucked 
from their bodies. Nowadays, however, they tell me 
there are charlatans who extort money from my male 
compatriots on vain pretext of promising a growth 
of hair on the chest. Indeed, hair on the chest is per- 
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petually referred to in advertisements, fiction and il- 
lustrations— a sort of simbol of sexual potency, which 
it by no means necessarily indicates—and I have heard 
that a modern writer, whose name is of no great con- 
sequence, made a disagreeable scene in a publisher’s 
office when a critic had accused him—only, indeed, in 
a purely literary sense—of wearing what I may eall 
a chestwig. What am I to econelude from all this?’’ 

‘*My dear Professor,”’ said Mme. Palavandova, **! 
have been married six times, three times to Ameri- 
cans. And I could tell you.’’ 

‘*What?’’ asked the Professor. 

“Your wife...’’ 

“Go right ahead,’’ said Mrs. Fountanney. ‘‘Ame- 
rican overcompensation, Logan. I am always telling 
You. 


“My wife has become imbued with But never 
mind, go on, madame,’’ said her husband, 


“| divorced the Frenchman for infidelity, the Ita- 
lian because he wanted me to bring up his illegitimate 
children, the Spaniard because he was always cateh- 
ing chills 

**Chills?’’ questi med the Professor. : _ 

“Yes, Returning across the patio from the maids’ oD 4% ay N N | kk 
bedrooms.’’ A 


Mrs. Mountanney chuckled, > | 
‘And what did you diveree the Americans for?”’ A ip ik kK R 


she asked. 


‘The alimony, of course,’’ said Mme. Palavan- SCOTCH WHISKY 





dova, 

‘There, Logan, take care,’’ said Mrs, Fountan- The drink of fashion the world over 
ney. 

Palavandova’s visit, more than anything else, Distributors for the Mexican Republic 
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obtainab'e anywhere nearer than Chapala, thus neces- Reg. 5.S.A. Ne 2080 “A” Prop. 1043/50 
sitating repeated short trips by ear or involved nego- 
tiations, generally unfruitful, with friendly but un- 
reliable driver of Don César’s bus. 
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Then, -the day before she left, a dreary-looking 
telephone box appeared in the post office. It was made 
of mustard-colored wood and was chipped and stain- 
ed. It remained there for some days. 

“They sent it from Guadalajara, sefor,’’ said 
Joaquin, the postmaster, ‘‘from one of the post offi 
ces there, 

Sometime later a modern French telephone was 
installed in the box. At first it wasn’t quite certain 
through which end you spoke and through which you 
listened, but the comisario knew, and he spent seve 
ra! hours every day speaking to Chapala on important 
business. On Saturdays, furthermore, the instrument 
was reserved exclusively for him. Then for two weeks 
le one could telephone because the line was dowt 
somewhere near San Antonio, and the head office im 
tuada'ajara was too busy to send and mend it, 

When it had been repaired, | went up to the pla 
za one day to telephone the drugstore in Chapala. 
Viiree times | asked for Chapala, and three times they 
eounected me wath Jocotepee, at the other end of the 
lke, 

‘It appears 1 wants to go the other way,’ said 
Joaquin. ““All tne ealis are going in that direetion 
today. The littie bell sings high high each time, and 
that means it’s f.om Chapala toward Jocotepec. Yes 
terday it went the other way—al! day long the same 
way, like the buses on a saint’s day. It’s a pity, pues 
it wants to go to Jocotopee today. | suppose the drug 
store there wouldn’t do?”’ 

I said it wouldn't. 

In the afternoon I tried again, this time with 
success. When | had finished speaking, Joaquin said, 
‘And one day of these, sefor, they're going to con 
nect us with the main line, and you will be able to 
speak to anywhere in the republic. That is, anywhere 
that has a telephone like this. And then you won't 
have to telephone to Chapala any more.”’ 

“Why not?’’ 

Joaquin looked at me amazed, 

‘*Because then, pues, you'll be able to speak to 
Guadalajara, or even as far as the eapital.’’ 

* * a 

Palavandoyva stayed one hactie week, and for the 
next fortnight everything ran smoothly. The Profes- 
sor’s stomach remained in order; the servants didn’t 
quarrel; nothing of much value was broken or lost. 
I had been working very contentedly on a story. It 
is very agreeable to live thus for a time with people 
one has invented, manipulating them, or trying to 
prevent them manipulating themselves in ways one 
doesn’t wish. The story was going very well and was 
about two thirds done. Then four guests. arrived. 

They were an American couple and an American 
of German origin with a Mexiean wife. They were 
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extremely nice. They had come for a holiday, and 
they seemed thoroughly to enjoy themselves. They 
entertained constantly. They bathed and chattered 
and played cards, and the whole house was full of a 
good-natured jolliness. They didn’t seem to care what 
they paid, and they liked everything. They were as 
pleasant and easy guests as one could wish. But that 
was the end of my work. They stayed three weeks, 
and when | got back to my story, it was a poor and 
lifeless thing. I had lost the thread. The characters 
were flat-faced puppets, and nothing I could do would 
tempt them back to life, 


J ought to have been delighted with the way things 
were going. With the Fountanneys, Fordyee, and Mr. 
Ilumpei, the place ran, making a little money and 
juslifying the setup. Extra guests brought good prof- 
its, especially short-term guests for a month or less, 
who paid full prices. That had heen a very good three 
weeks for me. But I wasn’t in the least pleased with 
it. | was lamenting my story 


The Concept cf Frogress 


Continucd from page 15 


which raise the publie welfare and give foundation to 
human dignity even in the most humble home... We 
need to construet, produce, industrialize ourselves, to 
take advantage of our national resources, the great ex- 
panse of our wild unexploited territory and wealth of 
water power.”’ 

o 7 . 


Whether Avila Camacho turned to industrializa- 
tion mevely as a poiit.ca! substitute for Cardenas’ con- 
troversial land program, or really envisioned an indus- 
trial Mexico, war conditions helped to stimulate a ge- 
nuinely vigorous manufacturing development program 
coupled with intensified production in oldline mining 
aud processing industries. His Minister of Finanee, 
Eduardo Suarez, outlined the official intent in this 
manner : 


**...the Administration proposes to work active- 
ly for the industrialization of the Mexican Republie, 
until this is attained. The State does not want to take 
the role of enterpriser, but rather to help private en- 
terprise to take charge of transforming the country. 
The plan is to make ample credit at reduced rates of 
interest availab!e to business men who wish to assume 
responsibility for expanding production, and who are 
also prepared to invest some capital in industries 
which the State is anxious to see developed. Mexico 
will manufacture a good portion of the articles which 
she now imports, in order to reduce, in time, her out- 
lays abroad.’’ 
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A major achievement of the Avila Camacho ad- 
ministration was to negotiate resettlement, on a favor- 
able basis, of virtually all of Mexico’s external debt. 
Despite objections from bondholding elements, that 
action cleared the air for foreign investments to re- 
turn to Mexico, 

* * . 

The Aleman administration which followed had 
greatly intensified ihe Avila Camacho stress on in- 
dustrialization, perhaps too much so, to the relative 
neglect of the agricultural base, as will be noted later, 
a problem now under consideraton. In addition, the 
government has re-emphasized phases of the concept 
of progress marking other administrations running 
back to the military revolution. Without anticipating 
in deatil the conclusions of this study, there may be 
stated here the fundamental aspects of the current 
Mexican concept of progress as they have developed 
vo date: 

1. Material welfare to be promoted and fair'y 
distributed over the population through economie de- 
velopment largely copied from the United States mo- 
del, but with private enterprise more circumscribed 
and supplemented by governmental economie diree- 
tion and publie works. 

2. Large-seale, integrated industrialization ba- 
lanced with seientifiec agricultural development, with 
expansion of acreage and productivity supplementing 
mere redistribution of land. 

3. Democratic political institutions that attempt 
to fuse American individualistie democracy with eco- 
operative, group-action and paternalistic state program 
reflecting Western European socialism. 

4. Social and cultural advances which, while de- 
riving techniques and standards both from North 
American and European experience, strive for a truly 
Mexican evolution rooted in indigenous foundations. 

5. Peaceful internationa] relations, dedicated to 
Pan Americanism, greatly influenced by the Roosevelt 
Good Neighbor Policy, and fully in accord with the 
ideals of the United Nations, with foreign-trade ex- 
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pansion that can become freer only as Mexico is able 
to approach economic equality with other nations. 

This article has dealt with the development of 
ideals that have come to formulate the established 
modern Mexican concept of progress, what the Me- 
xicans want and how they intend to go about getting 
it. Mexico is still a long way from realizing fully any 
of the component ideals, and the nation now is under- 
going what may prove to be decisive transitional pha- 
se of its post-Revolution history. The problems. being 
encountered are serious, complex, and numerous, and 
their solution in time remains in doubt. 

But Mexico is vigo-ously pursuing its chosen 
‘way out’ from the shackl +s of retarded political and 
social development and | elated participation in the 
century-old world industrial revolution. The means 
which it has at its disposal toward those determined 
ends next into consideration. 
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When the wailing increased and the cabin shook 
from the foree of the gale, Petra opened the door. A 
sudden gust flung it against her. Stepping outside 
she braced herself against the cabin wall and seanned 
the trail for a glimpse of the returning men. She 
saw no one. 

A feeling of something vaguely unfamiliar about 
her surroundings disturbed her. She looked round. 
Overhead no sun shone in the dirty-gray, and the 
leaden sea was hag-ridden by the gale. 

‘*Maria Santissima!’’ she whispered, her body 
suddenly rigid with fear. ‘‘La Tromba!’’ 

She watched a great spiral of water glide toward 
the land. Slender and sinuous as a snake, the top wi- 
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dened until it merged with the dark sky. She knew 
without being told that’ this was a waterspout, a thing 
of terror ‘told her in: fearful tales as a child in her 
far-off home in the hills. 

She felt a tug at her arm 
side, pointing toward the sea. 

“La Tromba! Holy Mother help us!’’ she eried. 
‘Let us go to the cellar at once or it will kill us.’’ 
Petra stared with fascinated horror at the writh- 
Ing waterspout. 

“Go to the eellar,”’ 
away. 


. Maclovia stood by her 


Maclovia urged. She turned 
‘I must help Chata with the children.’’ Her 
voice rose to a scream. ‘Hurry, Petra.’’ 

Maclovia’s sturdy figure emerged from the cabin 
with a grandchild under eaeh arm, followed by Cha- 
ta with Alberto in her arms and a small girl clinging 
to her skirt. Chata did not even glance in Petra’s di- 
rection, but Maclovia turned and nodded vigorously 
toward the cellar. Iler lips moved, but the words were 
whisked away by the wind. 

A gust forced Petra backward and she staggered 
against the wall. Sand flicked her cheeks and stung 
her eyes, blinding them for a moment. 

Pain began to rack her body, and she eried out 
in terror, ‘‘Ay de mi! He will not wait!’’ And Juan 
was gone, just when she needed him most. She had 
never felt so alone, so helpless in her life. A long 
shudder ran through her. ‘‘Holy Mother save us,’’ 
she whispered. ‘**The little one and me,’’ 

Petra knew the course of a waterspout was un- 
certain. It might pass along one side of the valley, 
or whirl through the small community, leaving de- 
struction in its wake. 

Suddenly she realized she could not reach the 
cellar in time. She glanced round for a shelter. The 
cabin would be no protection, it was too flimsy. It stood 
in the lee of several huge boulders. Two were deeply 
embedded in the ground a few feet apart, and one 
leaned far over, its upper end resting on top of the 
other boulders. During the rainy season she had dug 
the earth from between them, forming a hollow in 
which she had keep a small supply of dry wood. Fight- 
ing her stumbling way to the pile of granite, Petra 
erawled inside. In her loneliness and fear she gave 
a dry little sob and rested her throbbing head on her 
cold hands. 

A twinge of pain roused her, She must see what 
was happening. learn whether the danger had passed. 
Raising her head, she saw the waterspout fingering 
the far side of the valley. On and on it swung toward 
the hills. Murling itself against the barrier, ineredi- 
hiv it vanished. One instant it was there, the next, 
ominous!yv, there was nothing. 
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Serambling from the hole, she seated herself in 
the doorway. Maclovia and the others climbed out 
of the cellar and stood very still, staring at the place 
where the water-spout had dissolved. Petra watched. 
At the foot of the hills a thundering rush of water 
from the broken column filled the narrow valley and 
raced toward the sea. 

She saw Maclovia snatch two of the children and 
hurry toward her. When only a few feet away, she 
screamed, ‘‘The water! Mother of God! Run to the 
mesa, Petra, or you will drown.’’ 


Petra rose with clumsy haste. She saw Maclovia 
scurry along the steep trail leading up the side of the 
valley. Running, stumbling, serambling, Chata and 
the little girl hurried after her, to the mesa. 

Petra started to follow. Before she had taken a 
dozen steps she knew it was too late. Already- Cha- 
ta’s house on the level below was surrounded by wa- 
ter. She glanced round, for a means of escape. The 
cabin! Perhaps if she could reach the roof she would 
be above the hungry water. 

Already the water was eagerly sucking the earth 
from under her feet, licking at her ankles. Fortun- 
ately the first boulder was low and had a rough sur- 
face. She scrambled up. With hands that shook, she 
reached for a small projection on the leaning rock. 
Clutching the granite, she tried to inch along the in- 
cline, Although the cabin was low-roofed, before she 
could get a handhold she felt herself slipping. Her 
fingers scraped frantically at the granite, and she slid 
back to the first boulder. Again she tried, working her 
way upward. This time she was able to find a hand- 
hold, and a moment later she was on the roof. 

Cluteching the ridgepole with both hands, she 
worked her feet between the thatch until they rested 
on a crosspole. Then she drew in a long shaky breath 
and looked down. The flood was now surging over 
the lower rock, 

The cabin shuddered. Rose. Lurehing and twist- 
ing, it floated toward the sea with gathering speed. 
She clung to the ridgepole until the skin over her 
kiuuekles was white. Her eyes wide with horror, she 
watched branches from uprooted trees, like outstretch- 
ed arms, rise from the water and disappear again. 
Once for an instant she stared into the eyes of a dead 
ealf, then he was drawn under. 

She was beyond the land. Beyond the pounding 
surf. All round was water. The world was covered 
with water. A scream tore at her throat as a tower- 
ing wave bore down on her. When it had passed, she 
thought, soon I shall be swallowed up by one of 
those, or torn loose and dragged down like the little 
dead ealf. 
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Slowly she began to sink into unconsciousness. 
Pain wrenched her back. ‘‘Holy Mother, save our lit- 
tle one,’’ she whispered again and again. 

It seemed to her that even now she could see the 
dead calf with the white ring of fear around the iris 
of each eye. For an instant her baby too, would feel 
the same terror if he should slide into the cold water. 
She must live. Must reach the land while he was still 
warm and safe, 

The cabin lunged and tossed unti] Petra’s arms 
ached from the strain of gripping the ridgepo!e, and 
her hands grew numb. The taste of salt was bitter 
in her mouth. Thoroughly soaked by the waves as 
they raced by, she shivered from co!d. But the water 
was no colder ihan the fear in her heart, the fear that 
she would be unable to hold on much longer. 

At intervals the pain returned. Pain that racked 
her body until the dull sky and turbulent dun-colored 
water changed to a swirling haze of gray and her 
breath came in gasps. 

lhe cabin hurled forward, lurching savagely. Al- 
most torn from her grasp. A sudden jar and all mo- 
vement stopped. She heard voices. -Juan’s voice. His 
ari) Was ad her. She felt his hands gently pry COSTUMIS end SARAPES O' EVERY TYPE 
her fingers loose. 

‘‘Chula,’’ he whispered, his face close to hers, his 
eyes anxious. He took her in his arms. ‘* Mi vida,’’ 

Petra thought with a little feeling of surprise, 
the sea has been good, it has returned us to Juan. 
She gave a whimpering sigh and relaxed in his arms, 
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It was some time before she again took note of 
her surroundings. The wind had died. She was snug 
in a cocoon of warm blankets in the lee of a dune. 
ter baby nestled by her side. Juan sat on the sand 
close to her, his smile as warming to her spirit as the 
glow of the campfire. 

Juan’s father came and she slipped aside an inch 











or two of blanket so that he could see the face of his a & 
grandson. r,. 
For a long moment the old fisherman gazed down ee 


at the tiny face. When he spoke, his voice was even 
deeper, more sonorous than usual. *‘My grandson!’’ 
Turning to Petra he smiled. ‘‘ With such a woman for 
a mother and my son for a father, he shall be the 
greatest fisherman of us all.’’ 


Largest usscriment ui Mexico 
A warm feeling swept through Petra at his prai- EC C trinuelo 


se and she smiled up at him. ‘‘And too, with such , 
a grandfather to guide him,’’ she whispered shyly. e) Bolivar 24 Close to Borda Arcade —~@ 
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Maclovia lifted a blackened pot from a bed of 
coals. Her face shone with pride, and a smile erased 
some of the tired lines. *‘He is a grandson to be proud 
of, that one. Never have I seen such a boy!’’ 

She filled a bowl with the warm bean soup and 
began to spoon it into Petra’s mouth. 

‘*Already he has put to sea,’’ Petra murmured 
drowsily, ‘‘and that is young even for an Espinoza.”’ 


Hairdresser 
Centinued from page 10 


legally married so long as she is not a flirt or a pros- 
titute. She must be decent and respectable. I may 
seem strange, but it is true that the common-law ar 
rangement carries with it, for the duration, a stricter 
morality than marriage by bell, book, and padre. 

Klena calls her current sweetheart **Mi Viejito”’ 

“My Old One.’ He is forty. ** Alas, being no lon 
ger yVoung | must choose from among the old id eks.”’ 
She is thirty-four. 

Elena recently had laryngitis. ‘*l am very sick,”’ 
she whispered, ‘*i cannot talk.”’ 

But talk she did, reeling off her jokes with a 
hoarseness that made them even funnier. For her, to 
he silent is equivalent to being eonfined in a strait 
jacket. 

When she heara we wanted her photograph, she 
said, *‘Ah, | will come dressed a la Mexieana. The 
Americans will want me to be very Mexican, no?”’ 

“It doesn’t matter, Elena,’’ | told her. ‘* You are 
universal,”’ 

Elena leaves, and I have an appointment with her 
for the following week. Day and hour are fixed. But 
I know better than to expect her on time. Maybe she 
won't come at all. Maybe I'll never see her again. 
Klena must make her own living, but she never lets 
business interfere with pleasure. She is as natural as 
the Mexican sun, and although it usually shines, you 
never know... 
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